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| PAY AND DECORATIONS. 


| Gm Buas tells us that Don Hannibal de Chinchilla, 
}| after trying for years in vain to get some consideration 
|| for his warlike services, in the course of which he had 
| been reduced to a very fragmentary state, was like to 
| go mad when a poet was gratified with a present of 
five hundred ducats for an ode on the birth of an 
Infanta. In sober reality, in our own time, we have 
| seen a painter of undoubted merit pass into a fatal in- 
sanity on seeing the exhibition of his pictures neglected, 
| while unreckonable wealth was poured upon one whose 
| sole merit consisted in his being about two-fifths of the 
ordinary stature of mankind. These are types of a 
| whole host of cases. Literature, history, and common 
| conversation are full of the disproportion of dignity and 
| reward to desert. It is a system, after all, not without 
| some redeeming traits; but on the whole, the unsound- 
| ness and injustice are its prominent features. 

Among authors, who are the honoured and the 
| rewarded ?—not the writers of laborious instructive 
| works, not the profound students who develop new and 
| beneficent ideas for the regeneration of society, not 
| even the bards who excogitate that which is to purge 


| measure, for those who merely amuse their passing 

| hours. ‘The lighter, the more superficial and evanes- 

| cent the literature, the better the remuneration; the 
more certain the ovation. Even in the division of re- 
sults, the immediate bit of bread is usually the author's 

| share, while in the event of the speculation being suc- 

| cessful, there is reserved for the bookseller the felicity 
of battening on the long-drawn copyright : 


* The court awards it, and the law doth give it.’ 


Perhaps this is an extreme way of stating the case; 
but undoubtedly the temptations presented to the man 
of letters are not to great, but to trivial works, and the 
book tradesman has ten chances of thriving for one 
Within the hope of the mind-devoting author. 

Mankind have a perfect sense of the absurdities in- 
Yolved in such anomalies, but they seem helpless to 
temedy them. Since ever we can remember, the small 
gains of teachers, as contrasted with the immense 
utility of the men to society, have been heartily and 
wiversally acknowledged. It has been a case like that 
of Dolph Heyliger’s mother, for whom people always 
mid that something ought to be done, but yet never 
did anything. The point of credit and dignity seems 
to be in as sad a state. All admit that the teacher 
thould be held in honour; but nobody ever acts on 
the idea. There is an inveterate tendency to look 
on schooling as something necessarily connected with 


charity (nobody ever scruples to beg for a school), 
and the poor pedagogue suffers by the association. 
Snubbed by the parson, patronised by the squire and 
his daughters, interfered with at every turn by both 
papas and mammas; who would be a schoolmaster that 
could be anything else? But is the schoolmaster the 
only sufferer by this anomaly? Not likely. 

The public is tenderer towards the armed force of 
the country, perhaps from the sympathy we naturally 
feel for those who expose themselves to danger. Yet 
here, too, there are anomalies. Our partiality goes all 
in the form of empty honour; in point of pay, the case 
of the soldier is not greatly different from that of the 
teacher. Perhaps the case is all the worse of the 
honour, since it unavoidably leads to falsity of position. 
If not endowed with independent means, there must 
always be an unpleasant contrast between the external 
pretensions of the poor officer and his actual circum- 
stances! View him in the management of his little 
income. Study his ‘lady,’ if he unfortunately has one. 
The army, we suspect, is only sustained by an endless 
series of individual delusions, concluding in disappoint- 
ment. Always looked forward to as a position of dis- 
tinction ; always found, in reality, a routine of mean- 
ingless duties and a struggle with sordid circumstances ; 
terminating at the best in something only a little above 
penury. Grant that money ought not to be an exclu- 
sive object, the poor officer cannot help contrasting his 
own life with that of his prosperous mercantile brother, 
whose spendings throw ridicule on his own empty purse, 
and whose ultimate fortune makes half-pay sound like a 
byword and a reproach. It would be better to have © 
humbler ideas as to a red coat at starting—to know that 
the brilliancy of a military career means guarding carts 
of corn to the mill or the port in Ireland, serving as an 
armed police over refractory operatives at Birmingham, 
and becoming constables to protect New Zealand settlers 
from the unruly natives. Were it regarded as simply 
a position of usefulness, like that of the professional 
man or tradesman, it would call forth a different class 
of minds; and there is no reason to suppose that these 
would be less fitted for the purpose. 

It is one of the good traits of the system that the 
productively useful, as a class, and as against the classes 
which are not productively useful, are, when they con- 
fine themselves to practical objects, well rewarded. 
The world has never known such wealth as industry 
has within the last century brought to England. Even 
the landed aristocracy have derived their noted wealth, 
and consequently no small part of their importance, 
from the value which the industry of the country has 
conferred on land. This is so far gratifying. In the case 
of the individual, our sympathies will sometimes pre- 
vent us from seeing the matter clearly; but when the 
general case is presented, and we find that services 
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tending to a practical and positive good are more sure 
of high remuneration than services which merely gra- 
tify the violent passions of mankind, or at best remedy 
their consequences, we feel as if a great requirement in 
the fitness of things were yielded to, and a great law 
observed. Perhaps the triumphs of all occupations and 
professions could be showfi as founded remotely in a 
principle of philanthropy—the thriving being in propor- 
tion to the good design kept in view with to the 
public, or the good actually effected towards the com- 
munity. Thus a mass of manufacturers who should, by 
their ingenuity and industry, cause clothing to be twice 
as neg teepte by the masses as it had formerly been, 
would have a good chance of exceeding all their com- 
peers in prosperity. And such would relatively be the 
case with the’practisers of a system of agriculture causing 
two blades to grow for one, and thus cheapening food. 
It is essential, however, to all such benefactors of their 
kind, that they see to their own special remunerations 
in a purely commercial spirit, and in accordance with 
commercial methods; for society has as yet no regular 
or consistent means of rewarding great benefactors of 
the disinterested species, and no one can doubt of it as 
a pcasible event, that a man who had devised the saving 
of annual thousands of lives, should yet be allowed to 
breathe out his own in hopeless penury. Bating this 
drawback, it is eo far satisfactory that lines of vocation 
which clearly and directly contemplate the wellbeing 
of mankind, are those which it is safest and most pro- 
fitable to have to do with. 

It is, on the other hand, distressing to consider, that 
within the range of these productive and useful occu- 
pations, the success, in special cases, does not depend 
on the highest and noblest of human qualities, but 
partly on a group of faculties and feelings which are no 
more than secondary in the great scale of humanity, 
and partly, and perhaps in a superior degree, on mere 
good fortune. Many men of very noble qualities are 
undoubtedly engaged in industrial pursuits; but they 
would all acknowledge that, for the transaction of busi- 
. ness, they have to place in abeyance both their best in- 
tellectual faculties and their loftiest moral aspirations, 
and call forth into exercise mere sharpness or clever- 
ness, and consult acquisitiveness and love of approba- 
tion somewhat more than benevolence or justice. We 
have known many successful men who had the grace to 
acknowledge that it was even so. We have known 
others who had the manliness to admit how much they 
felt to be owing, in their case, to chance, even while the 
world gave them credit for an unusual display of the 
personal qualities which are most likely to promote 
prosperity. Such being the determining conditions, it 
is not to be presumed that the most successful are the 
most worthy, or the least successful the least worthy. 
The fact is, that all occupations call for a modification 
or adaptation of human nature for their own needs or 
duties, The requirements of mercantile life are some- 


fect as to mercantile life. There must be good, but not 
brilliant ability ; enterprise, but not rashness; and so 
forth. Often, too, it must happen that the dullest 
qualities, exercised with quiet perseverance and cau- 
tion, make in time that result which even more perfect 
mercantile character will forfeit by one false or unfor- 
tunate step. So, then, distribution may be faulty as 
to persons, even where it is most just as to classes. 
There is even an a wor respect to the diffe- 
rent portions of one career. mencements are usually 
attended immense difficulties. The saving of the 
first sov costs a fearful struggle, not merely with 
appetite for expense, but with necessity. The first few 
years may be passed in the greatest prudence, but they 
only serve to overcome the general disposition to fear 
suspect the untried. Afterwards, money almost 
saves itself, and character flourishes, although the pri- 
ey eee of virtue may have been dabbled a little 
in muddy eg of the world, The might that lier, 
ee human destiny, in the first savings of 


thing not perfect as to absolute human nature, but per- | 8™ 


means, is an astounding consideration for modern men, 
For the warlike fame and force which made one master 
over others in the middle ages, there now comes the 
power of Capital, the command of the lockers and store- 
houses in which the food and raiment of mankind are 
accumulated, The possession of a key to these recep- 
tacles is what makes thousan.’s fall under the will of one, 
helping him to store still more and more up in reserve, 
till his puissance attains a pitch almost fearful to look 
upon, by reason of the contrast it presents with regard 
to the Bee fortunes of those who daily spend the 
daily gain. . How far the actual merit can be said to go 
hand in hand with the increased power, need scarcely 
become matter of discussion. The two things are noto- 
riously independent of each other. 

If absolute merit be little regarded in the distribution 
of pay, it is no better kept in view in the matter of 
honours. A man is more apt to fall at the feet ofa 
dog which has saved his own life, than to pay homage 
to the greatest of sages, who never conferred on him 
any particular obligation. The army is here in luck; 
for we appreciate, as matter for approbation and honour, 
the services of those who take risks in our behalf; and 
accordingly no small portion of the honours which the 
state can confer, is reserved for the military, while 
sages and gentlemen of the pen are left to obtain, if 
they can, distihctions wanting the government stamp, 
It were foolish to rail too violently at such things, since 
it must be a deep-seated tendency of human nature to 
be actuated more by its feelings—we might almost say 
its instincts—than its intelligence; and who is to arbi- 
trate between a writer and his race? Let us live in 
hope, nevertheless, that something like a regulation of 
the impulsive by the reasonable will come in time, and 
that’ decorations, as well as pay, will be distributed 
more in accordance with justice towards real, though 
not immediately operative or significant merit. 


GOSSE’S BIRDS OF JAMAICA. 


Tus is the work of a minute and faithful observer of 
nature.* Mr Gosse appears to have studied the birds of 
Jamaica in their woodland homes; like Wilson, he has 
shot and described for himself; or at the most, he has 
only accepted the assistance of one or two enthusiastic 
resident naturalists of his own stamp. The result isa 
book composed wholly of original observation, and more 
readable and than books of his- 
tory now ly are. Jamaica ides 
moderate = of The swimming and wading birds, and 
a small group of the accipitres, a great variety of the 
perchers and climb comprising not merely the crows, 
starlings, thrushes, finches, and swallows, which are com- 
mon with us, but sundry species of parrots, fly-catchers, 
honey-suckers, and humming-birds, which we only know 
as strangers, or from their appearance in museums. Re- 
garding the last of these families, Mr Gosse presents 4 
t deal of new information. He has discovered that, 


while devotedly fond of the juices of flowers, and will 
eagerly suck dissolved sugar, they look chiefly to minute 
insects for their sustenance. 

The fine waods of the Bluefields range of mountains 
are a favourite haunt of the long-tailed humming-bird 
(Trochilus a te To pursue our author’s description, 
* Not a tree, from the thickness of one’s wrist up to the 

iant magnitude of the hoary figs and cotton trees, but 
is clothed with fantastic parasites: begonias with waxen 
flowers, and ferns with hirsute stems, climb up the trunks; 
enormous bromelias spring from the greater forks, and 
fringe the horizontal limbs; various orchides with matted 
roots and grotesque blossoms droop from every bough, and 
long lianes, like the cordage of a ship, depend from the 
loftiest branches, or stretch from tree to tree. Elegant 
tree-ferns, and towering palms are numerous; here and 
there the wild plantain or heliconia waves its long flag- 


* The Birds of Jamaica, By Philip Henry Gosse; assisted by 
Esq. of Spanish-Town. London; Van Voorst, 
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like leaves from amidst the humbler bushes; and in the 
most obscure corners, over some decaying log, nods the 
noble spike of the magnificent limodorum. Nothing is 
flaunting or showy; all is solemn and subdued; but all 
is exquisitely beautiful. ... The smaller wood consists 
ome of the plant called glass-eye berry, a scrophula- 
rious shrub, the blossoms of which, though presenting 
little beauty in form or hue, are inently attractive 
to the long-tailed humming-bi These bushes are at 
no part the year out of blossom, the scarlet berries 
appearing at all seasons on the same stalk as the flowers. 
And here at any time one may with tolerable certain 
calculate on finding these very lovely birds. But it is in 
March, April, and May, that they abound: I suppose I 
have sometimes seen not fewer than a hundred come 
successively to rifle the blossoms within the space of half 

}| as many yards in the course of a forenoon. They are, 
however, in no ious ; though three or four 
may be at one moment hovering round the blossoms of 
the same bush, there is no association; each is governed 
by his individual preference, and each attends to his own 
affairs. It is worthy of remark, that males compose by 
far the greater ion of the individuals observed at 
this elevation. I do not know why it should be so, but 
we see very few females there, whereas in the lowlands 
this sex outnumbers the other. In March, a large num- 
ber are found to be clad in the livery of the adult male, 
but without long tail-feathers; others have the character- 
istic feathers lengthened, but in various degrees... . 

| One day several of these “ young bloods” being together, 
a regular tumult ensued, somewhat similar to a sparrow- 
fight—such twittering, and fluttering, and dartings hither 
and thither! I could not exactly make out the matter, 
but suspected that it was mainly an attack (surely a 
most ungallant one, if so) made by these upon two fe- 
males of the same species, that were sucking at the same 
bush. These were certainly in the skirmish, but the evo- 
lutions were too rapid to be certain how the battle went.’ 
It appears that, small and beautiful as they are, the 
humming-birds are excessively pugnacious. Near Mr 
Gosse’s ber window at Phoenix Park, near Savanna- 
le-Mar, there were two Malay apple-trees, covered with 
blossom, to which a Mango humming-bird had for several 
days been paving his devoirs. One morning, another 
came, and the manceuvres of these two tiny creatures be- 
came highly interesting. They ‘ chased each other through 
the labyrinth of twigs and flowers, till, an iy mage 
occurring, the one would dart with seeming fury upon 
the other, and then, with a loud rustling of their wings, 
they would twirl together, round and round, until they 
nearly came to the earth. It was some time before I could 
see with any distinctness what took place in these tussles; 
their twirlings were so rapid as to bafile all attempts at 
discrimination. At length an encounter took place pretty 
close to me, and I perceived that the beak of the one 
gras’ the beak of the other, and thus fastened, both 
whirled round and round in their perpendicular descent, 
the point of contact being the centre of the gyrations, till, 
when another second would have brought them both on 
the ground, they separated, and the one chased the other 

) for about a hundred yards, and then returned in triumph 
| tothe tree, where, perched on a lofty twig, he chirped 
monotonously and pertinaciously for some time—I could 

| not help — in ny a few minutes, how- 
ever, the ii one return and began chirping no 
less provokingly, which soon brought on her pa 

} and another tussle, I am persuaded that these were 
hostile encounters, for one seemed evidently afraid of the 

| other, fleeing when the other pursued, though his indomi- 
} table spirit would prompt the chirp of defiance ; and when 
Testing after a battle, I noticed that this one held his 
beak open, as if panting. Sometimes they would suspend 
hostilities to suck a few blossoms, but mutual proximity 
was sure to bring them on again, with the same result. 
In their tortuous and rapid evolutions, the light from 
their ruby necks would now and then flash in the sun 
with gem-like radiance; and as they now and then ho- 
vered motionless, the broadly expanded tail—whose outer 
feathers are crimson-purple, but when intercepting the 


ty | domesticate them, sometimes with 


cautiously and 


sun’s rays transmit orange-coloured light—added much 
to their . Alittle Banana quit, that was peeping 
among the blossoms in his own quiet way, seemed now 
and to look with surprise on the combatants; but 
when the one had driven his rival to a longer distance than 
usual, the victor set upon the unoffending quit, which 
soon yielded the point, and retired, humbly enough, to a 
neighbouring tree. The war, for it was a thorough cam- 
paign, a succession of battles, lasted fully an hour, 
fot was called away from the post of observation.’ 
Mr Gosse took several of these birds, and attempted to 
jal success ; but 
ly they quickly died. Amongst those which he 
ept for some time, he observed much variety of temper; 
‘some being moody and sulky, others very timid, and 
others gentle and confiding from the first.’ He adds the 
remark, ‘I have noticed this in other birds also; doves, 
for instance, which manifest individuality of character 
perhaps as much as men, if we were competent to appre- 
ciate it. 

Wilson has already made us uainted with the 
mocking-bird ; externally handsome, but with nothing 
brilliant about him ; easy, and his move- 
ments, and possessing ‘a voice capable of almost ev 
modulation, from the clear mellow notes of the wood- 
thrush to the savage scream of the bald eagle.’ His 
powerful notes silence all other birds, and he becomes a 
substitute for all. ‘A bystander destitute of sight would 
suppose that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his 
utmost effect, so perfect are his imitations. He many 
times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in search of 
birds that perhaps are not within miles of him. Even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by this 
admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied call of 
their mates; or dive with a ogre into the depths 
of thickets at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk.’ In the domesticated state, ‘he whistles 
for the dog—Ceesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. He a erg out like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen hurries about, with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, clucking, to protect its injured brood. 
The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creak- 
ing of a passing wheel w, follow with great truth and 
rapidity.. While pursuing his imitations, ‘he spreads _ 
his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself round the 
cage in all the ecstacy of enthusiasm, seeming not only 
to sing but to dance, keeping time to the measure of his _ 
own music.’ 


manners, of striking though not showy colours.” Many 
a time has it caused pry wero to our naturalist. 
* Hearing the voice of, as 1 supposed, some new bird, or 


some that I was in want of, I have found, after creeping 


thaps with some difficulty to the spot, 
that it proceeded from the familiar personage before me.’ 
A friend of Mr Gosse has been at the pains to study the — 
ordinary or proper song of the bird, A ascertained — 
that it comprehends no fewer than eighteen notes. 
‘It is in the stillness of the night,’ says Mr Gosse, 
the nigh tingale]}, he 
ights 
——- “ With wakeful to cheer 
The livelong hours,” an 


another joins the chorus, from the 

woods and savannas are ringing with the deli 
confined, as in many birds, to iod when courtship 
and incubation call forth the affections and sympathi 
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vocal at all seasons ; and it is probably owing to his per- 


of , a8 well as to his incomparable variety, 
that the pat wo and lowland groves of Jamaica are 
almost always alive with melody, though our singing 
birds are so few. 

“Tt is remarkable,” observes Mr Hill [Mr Gosse’s 
principal coadjutor}, “that in those serenades and mid- 
night solos, which have obtained for the mocking-bird 
the name of the nightingale, and which he commences 
with a rapid stammering prelude, as if he had awaked, 
frightened out of sleep, he never sings his songs of 
mimicry ; his music at this time is his own. It is full 
of variety, with a fine compass, but less mingled and 
more equable than by day, as if the minstrel felt that 
the sober-seeming of the night required a solemnity of 
music poeenealy itsown. The night-song of the mocking- 
bird, though in many of its modulations it reminds us 
of that of the nightingale of Europe, has less of volume 
in it. There is not more variety, but a less frequent re- 
petition of those certain notes of ecstacy, which give such 
a peculiar character, and such wild, intense, and all- 
absorbing feeling to the midnight song of the European 
bird. Though the more regulated quality of the song of 
our nightingale is less calculated to create surprise, it is 
the more fitted to soothe and console; and that sensation 
of melancholy which is sdid to pervade the melody of the 
Euro minstrel, is substituted in the midnight sing- 
ing of our bird by one of thoughtful and tranquil delight.” 

*The nest of the mocking-bird is not so elaborate a 
structure as that of many birds. It is built with little 
attempt at concealment in some bush or low tree, often 
an orange near the dwelling-house. When young are in 
possession, their presence is no secret ; for an unpleasant 
sound, half-hissing, half-whistling, is all day long issuing 
from their unfledged throats; delightful efforts, I dare- 
say, to the fond parents. At this time the old birds are 
watchful and — If an intruding boy or natu- 
ralist approaches their family, they hop from twig to 
twig, looking on with outstretched neck, in mute but 
evident solicitude ; but any winged visitant, though ever 
so unconscious of evil intent, and though ever so large, is 
driven away with fearless pertinacity. The saucy ani 
and tinkling instantly yield the sacred neighbourhood, 
the brave mocking-bird pursuing a group of three or four 
even to several hundred yards’ distance; and even the 
John-crow, if he sail near the tree, is instantly attacked 
and driven from the scene. But the hogs are the crea- 
tures that give him the most annoyance. They are ordi- 
narily fed upon the inferior oranges, the fruit being 
shaken down to them in the evenings; hence they acquire 
the habit of resorting to the orange-trees, to wait for a 
lucky windfall. The mocking-bird, feeling nettled at the 
intrusion, flies down and begins to peck the hog with all 
his might. Piggy, not understanding the matter, but 
pleased with the titillation, gently lies down, and turns 
up his broadside to enjoy it; the poor bird gets into an 
agony of distress, pecks and pecks again; but only in- 
creases the enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and is 
at last com to give up the effort in despair.’ 


THE CHEAP EXCURSION. 


Cueapness! What wonderfully clever things are done 
and thought of in thy name—what mighty sums saved 
—what ures realised ! 


Paris. 

The morning of the féte of St Cloud shone bright 
and beautiful, and Monsieur Krukaine, who had set 
himself on enjoying a holiday, was anxious to be off. 
*I think, my dear, it is time to start,’ said he to his 
wife; ‘as we mean to walk, it will be wise for us to go 
before the heat comes on.’ oe 

v 


like; but 


M. Krukaine looked at his watch and groaned; but | 
he knew by experience that to endeavour to hasten | 
Madame Krukaine’s preparations would only occasion | 
further delay: so, after ascertaining once more that it | 
was really a fine day, he glanced over the newspaper | 
with as much composure as he could preserve. This 
was a great day in the life of the Krukaines, who had 
long looked forward to it with keen anticipatigns of the | 
pleasure it was to afford them. St Cloud is a pretty | 
village on the banks of the Seine, at a short distance | 
from Paris. It possesses a palace and very handsome | 
gardens, which on the féte day of the patron saint of | 
the place are thronged with visitors, and offer a very | 
gay appearance. The Krukaines were retired grocers | 
in comfortable circumstances ; their elder children were 
settled in the world, but the youngest, Alexander Kru- | 
kaine, a boy about nine years of age, still remained | 
with his parents, who resided in the Rue de l’Arbre, | 
near the Place Dauphine. As the heavy cares of 
life were over for them, M. and Madame Krukaine | 
might have been considered very happy people, but for | 
the unlucky parsimony of their habits. Nothing lite- 
rally seemed so difficult to M. Krukaine as to spend a | 
few francs for any purpose not strictly indispensable. 
To save money was his first consideration in every- 
thing; and his contrivances to get cheap bargains, and | 
conduct matters on all occasions cheaply, were most | 
exemplary. Unfortunately, his cheap often turned out || 
dear purchases, when all the cost was counted; but 
better luck was hoped for next time; and failure ac- || 
cordingly only led to new experiments. Madame had || 
not originally been a votary of cheapness; but from | 
living in an atmosphere of economical devices, she at 
length rivalled her husband in saving, and after that it 
would have been difficult to say who was the cleverest 
in scenting out a bargain, or contriving means for hold- 
ing in money. In carrying out their projects, they 
stoically deprived themselves of the most innocent plea- 
sures, lest they should cause any expense. ‘They declared 
that their means would not allow them to see company. 
As every one knew this to be false, the Krukaines | 
were soon called selfish, avaricious people; but to this | 
they remained perfectly indifferent; M. Krukaine, who | 
piqued himself on being a philosopher, remarking ‘that | 
as calumny was the usual reward of merit, they had no | 
right to be surprised at the treatment they experienced 
from their neighbours. If the truth must be told, they | 
were rather glad than otherwise at the turn which 
reports took against them. ‘They had the pleasure of | 
thinking they were unjustly persecuted, and this plea- | 
sure they had the satisfaction of enjoying without cost: || 
it was a cheap way of getting amusement. 

Such being their disposition, it was not without | 
mature deliberation that the Krukaines had adopted the | 
resolution of going tc the féte of St Cloud; but the 
beauty of the weather rendered the temptation irresist- |' 
ible; besides, they determined to spend so very little, |’ 
that it would be scarcely worth mentioning. A circum- | 
stance which increased their wish of seeing the fete || 
was, that several lodgers of the house in which they | 
resided had resolved to go to it in a party, and spoke | 
enthusiastically of the pleasures they anticipated from 
the excursion. The Krukaines had been invited to join | 
them, but had churlishly refused; for as M. Krukaine 
prudently observed, ‘ What was the use of going with |) 
other people, when you could gain nothing by them?’ 
They accordingly determined to go alone. Madame || 
Brenu, a sarcastic widow who lived on the same land- 
ing with them, and who was to be one of the pic-nic 
party, did indeed make some malicious and spiteful || 
remarks about stingy and unsociable people; but as 
Madame Krukaine loftily observed, in emulation of her 
husband's philosophy, ‘She was above such things, and 
should treat the woman’s impertinence with the calm 
contempt it merited.’ 

Though M. Krukaine, after waiting a very long time, 
ended by thinking madame would never be dressed, she 
was ready at last, and appeared in the full glory of a 
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bright bonnet and brick-red shawl, which, though 
somewhat out of date, were still as good as new. On 
one arm she carried a large and heavy basket, well 
stored with provisions for the day, whilst in her other 
hand she brandished an old blue parasol. Madame 
Krukaine was a thin, little woman, with pinched features, 
and a long shrewish nose. Behind his maternal parent 
came Alexander Krukaine, a dull, sleepy-looking boy, 
whose face now shone with uncommon brilliancy, owing 
to the recent application of soap and water. M. Kru- 
kaine needs no description: he was a thick, common- 

-looking man, of a tolerable share of 


possessed 2 
good-nature; but long habit had enabled him to lay | cart. 


this superfluous quality under such remarkable con- 
trol, that few persons could have suspected its exist- 
ence. He now no sooner perceived his wife and 
son, than, notwithstanding the philosophic spirit on 
|| which he prided himself, he betrayed his impatience 
to be off by immediately leading the way down stairs. 
|| Madame Krukaine followed him, secretly hoping they 
|| might leave the house without being seen by Madame 
| Brenu. But the watchful widow had been waiting for 
| them the whole morning; and they no sooner appeared 
| on the landing, than she opened the door of her apart- 
|| ment, and thrust out her head, observing with a sar- 
|| eastic sneer, ‘So you are going! I hope you may en- 
|| joy yourselves. I know we shall, for Monsieur 

| dore, the lawyer’s clerk, is to bring his flute, and Mon- 
| sieur Ledru, the first-floor lodger, his guitar. Then we 
each take something to eat with us; I have a fine 
melon for my part. But bless me, Madame Krukaine, 
you are not going to carry that heavy basket, and 
surely you do not mean to walk in this heat? We 
have hired a char-a-banc, which is to take us there and 
bring us back again for a very reasonable sum indeed. 
But I suppose you would be too proud to go in a char- 
i-banc?’ 

Without heeding this impertinent speech, the Kru- 
kaines passed loftily on, and deigned her no reply. The 
day was fine, but uncommonly warm. M. Krukaine, 
who carried his wife’s heavy basket, soon discovered 
this, and they had not proceeded far, when he observed 
to madame, ‘I think, my dear, we shall be very much 
fatigued by the time we reach St Cloud: had we not 
better ride there? Perhaps this countryman, who 
seems to be going our way, might give us a lift.’ 

The countryman was indeed willing to take them to 


St Cloud in exchange for a small sum, which, by dint of 
haggling, Madame Krukaine reduced to a very trifling 


| one. The whole family accordingly got up, M. and 
| Madame Krukaine exchanging looks of congratulation 
| on their excellent bargain. They soon discovered, how- 
| ever, that the cart went rather more slowly than they 

could have walked. As this would not answer, the 
| countryman urged his horse, which went off at a smart 

trot; but the cart not happening to be upon springs, the 
|| Krukaines were in consequence so unmercifully*jolted, 
that they soon asked for a respite. They still felt much 
|| cramped, for there was only very scanty room in the 
| cart; but this they bore with the heroism which belongs 
to true economy, when, as ill luck would have it, a light 
and handsome char-i-banc, containing the pic-nic party, 
passed by them. Madame Krukaine devoutly hoped 
they might not be recognised, but her yellow bonnet 
was too conspicuous not to attract Madame Brenu’s eye. 
The widow not only saw them, but drew the attention 
of the whole party upon them, and gave them an ironical 
nod as the light vehicle passed swiftly by, and left the 
slow, jolting cart far behind. Though the Krukaines 
were greatly mortified, they affected to treat the matter 
lightly. M. Krukaine, especially, took a very philoso- 
phic view of it, and was at great pains to prove to him- 
self and to his wife that a cart was by no means inferior 
to a char-A-banc; but although madame agreed with 
him, and went so far as to say that she preferred the 
cart, they both got down very willingly from the vehicle 
| 88 soon as they had reached St Cloud. They had come 

to slowly along that it was now about twelve, and the 


spot where they might take a slight repast. They were 
quarrelling on the subject—for Madame Krukaine wanted 
to remain within sight of the féte, and her husband as 
energetically remonstrated against this course — when 
the good lady suddenly gave a shriek of horror, and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of the deepest dismay, ‘The basket!’ 

M. Krukaine turned hastily round, filled with pro- 
_ dread: the basket, which should have been on 

is wife’s arm, was gone. 

‘In the cart!’ screamed madame; ‘ you left it in the 


‘I think, my dear, it would be more correct to say 
you left it. What had I to do with the basket?’ 

‘I say you left it, Monsieur Krukaine: had I not 
Alexander to mind? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self—a new basket I bought only the other day, besides 
a cold roast capon, a paté, a bottle of wine, a porcelain 
dish, and a damask cloth. Well, I do compliment you 
on your day’s work. Oh you may sneer away!’ 

M. Krukaine here suggested that the cart might not 
be gone yet, and he accordingly ran back to the spot 
where they had alighted; but vain hope! no trace of 
it remained—cart, basket, cold capon, wine, and paté, 
all had vanished. This was the more provoking, that 
it was very rarely the Krukaines ventured to indulge 
in such luxurious fare as they had promised them- 
selves for that day. M. Krukaine’s hunger silenced his 
philosophy for a while, and he slowly returned to the 
spot where he had left his wife in a very bitter mood, 
which the thought of the capon on which the country- 
man was going to feast rendered i ly despond- 


ing. 

‘Well, sir, triumphantly exclaimed Madame Kru- 
kaine, ‘ where is the basket ?—your basket, sir!’ 

‘It is useless to talk of it now, my dear; the ques- 
tion is, what shall we eat?’ 

‘You may eat what you like, Monsieur Krukaine; 
but surely you cannot be very hungry, or you would 
not have left your basket behind you.’ 

Without heeding this taunt, M. Krukaine imme- 
diately proceeded to a restaurateur’s, where, on paying 
a very high price, he procured some cold meat, a loaf 
of bread, and a bottle of wine. With these provisions 
the family made a very indifferent meal, the relish it 
might otherwise have afforded them being destroyed 
by the consciousness of their loss. When the repast 
was over—and, as Madame Krukaine bitterly observed, 
it did not last long—M. Krukaine proposed that they 
should take a walk; his wife sullenly consented; and 
they accordingly went over the gardens, looked at the 
féte, and endeavoured to admire the fine prospects 
around them. But it was in vain they sought to be 
amused; disappointment and vexation damped their 
Fjoy, and a cloud even came over M. Krukaine’s philo- 
sophic spirit every time he thought of the cold capon. 
As though to increase their annoyance, it so happened 
that, in going through one of the pleasant woods near 
the gardens, they came to a grassy spot which had 
been chosen by the pic-nic party for their restingplace. 
A large tablecloth had been spread on the grass; the 
meal was laid out upon it, and though a somewhat 
heterogeneous one, it locked sufficiently tempting to 
awaken keen feelings of regret aud envy in Kru- 
kaines. It was also remarkably aggravating to see in 
what good spirits the whole party seemed to be. M. 
Theodore’s flute and M. Ledru’s guitar were giving 
forth sweet sounds for the amusement of the company, 
and to the great delight of a few children who were 
amongst the pic-nic yy, and danced on the grass 
with a glee which wed their entire satisfaction. 
This sight produced a great effect on Alexander Kru- 
kaine’s a ie had hitherto been in a dormant 
state; he percei at a glance the enjoyments of 
which he had been deprived, and insisted - joining 


the party forthwith. His parents peremptorily refused ; 
and as they had fortunately escaped Madame Brenu’s 
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eye, they hastened to leave the spot whilst still unseen. 
Alexander felt aggrieved ; this feeling increased when 
Madame Krukaine positively forbade him to go near 
the stalls, temptingly covered with toys and sweets; 
and snappishly declared that too much money had 
already been thrown away on that day for her to think 
of squandering any more by the most trifling purchase. 
There was a good deal of stubbornness in Alexander 
Krukaine’s disposition; he was, moreover, accustomed 
to great indulgence, and on the present occasion he 
thought himself extremely ill-used. To show a proper 
sense of his wrongs, he spared no pains to render both 
himself and his parents thoroughly uncomfortable. 
This was easily effected. Whenever they wanted to 
rest, he insisted on going on; and when, on the con- 
trary, they wished to walk, he declared himself too 
fatigued to proceed. Madame Krukaine scolded, M. 
Krukaine remonstrated and threatened by turns; but 
nothing could produce the least effect on Alexander, 
who was now roused to a state of dogged resistance. 

The Krukaines were heartily glad when evening came 
on. M. Krukaine, who felt a most unphilosophic appe- 
tite, hinted something about having dinner ; but madame 
sharply observed that they had already dined; and 
though her husband felt this to be a most lamentable 
fiction, he was compelled to acquiesce. The question 
was now how they were to go home. They endeavoured 
to secure some conveyance, for fatigue had so far con- 
quered their feelings of avarice, as to make them willing 
to sacrifice a few francs to comfort. But this was the 
hour when every one was returning—the most insignifi- 
cant vehicle suddenly rose in importance, and extrava- 
gant sums were asked and given for a seat. 

* We will walk home,’ indignantly exclaimed Madame 
Krukaine, on beholding this deplorable state of things ; 
and as her husband seconded the heroic resolve, they 
set out immediately. The evening was close and sultry, 
and before they had walked a quarter of a league, Alex- 
ander Krukaine, exasperated by this forced march, sat 
down by the roadside, and expressed his solemn deter- 
mination of not going one step farther. His parents 
walked on, pretending to leave him behind ; but Alex- 
ander, who had grown accustomed to misfortunes, re- 
mained insensible to this one, and was fast asleep by 
the time returned near him. What was to be 
done? M. kaine suggested a sound whipping as 
soon as they should reach home. But as this afforded 
no present relief, his wife sharply bade him hold his 
peace, and began a long recriminating speech, by which 
she clearly proved that all their sufferings originated 
in M. Krukaine’s loss of the basket. They were still in 
this dilemma, when a fiacre drove up to the door of a 
villa, near which they were then standing. A gentle- 
man came out of the house and stepped into the coach. 
* Place Dauphine,’ said he to the coachman, who nodded 


and took his seat. 

M. and Madame Krukaine a rapid look of 
intelligence. Place Dauphine was close to their abode; 
the seat at the back of the fiacre was wide; the night 
was dark, no one could see them. In short, after a very 
brief hesitation, they seized on the slumbering Alex- 
ander, and sprang up stealthily on the convenient seat, 
whilst the unsuspecting coachman drove off. 

The Krukaines actually chuckled with exultation at 
the success of their stratagem. There was something 
so truly delightful in the idea of riding home for no- 
thing, that it made them forget the miseries of the day. 
It is true that they were rather uncomfortably seated, 
and that Alexander, who seemed determined to drown 
the remembrance of his woes in sleep, was every minute 
in danger of falling off; but, as M. Krukaine wisel 
remarked, ‘ What would be the use of philosophy, if it 
did not teach us to bear pationtly such trifling incon- 


veniences 7” 

They accordingly bore their trials with exemp 
fortitude, until they discovered, to their dismay, that it 
was beginning to or, as Madame Krukaine bitterly 
declcred, ‘ to pour.’ The unhappy lady opened her 


parasol in the vain hope of sheltering her bonnet; but 
the only consequence of this arrangement was to trans- 
fer to it some of the blue of the parasol. She fortu- 
nately remained unconscious of this unlooked-for result, 
and entertained herself by lamenting the loss of her 
husband’s basket, as she sted in terming it. M. 
Krukaine was thoroughly fatigued and hungry. These 
were sufficient evils even for a sage, and he accordingly 
fell fast asleep, heedless alike of madame’s scolding and 
of the rain which poured upon him. It was not until 
the fiacre stopped that he wakened with an alarmed 
start; but he immediately recollected the necessity of 
silence, and alighted noiselessly. His next task was to 
take down Alexander, who was still in the embrace of 
Morpheus, and to rouse Madame Krukaine, who had 
followed the example of her husband and son. These 
delicate proceedings were conducted with so much dis- 
cretion, that neither the tenant of the fiacre nor the 
coachman suspected what was going on. Whilst there 
was a chance of detection, the Krukaines prudently re- 
mained within the deep shadow of one of the neighbour- 
ing houses; but as soon as the flacre drove away, M. 
Krukaine, who felt uncomfortably cool about the head, 


exclaimed, ‘ My dear, will you be kind enough to give || 


‘Your hat!’ indignantly echoed his wife; ‘ what 
have I to do with your hat, sir?’ 

M. Krukaine was stupified by this new misfortune. 
Though he had evidently lost hat whilst sleeping 
behind the fiacre, he refused to believe in this melan- 
choly truth, and repeatedly declared there must be 
some mistake, that it could not be. Madame Krukaine 
listened to her husband’s lamentations with bitter 
triumph, and sarcastically asserted that she felt de- 
lighted at what had occurred. This was extremely 
aggravating, and her spouse took it in very ill part; he 
and madame therefore quarrelled on the subject until 
they grew tired of it; after which they began to think 
of going home. But though they knew they ought to 
be within a very short distance of their dwelling, they 
could never succeed in finding the turn which led to 
a" first ascribed this to the darkness of the 
night. 

* Most extraordinary, to be sure!’ exclaimed M. Kru- 
kaine, rubbing his eyes to ascertain that it was not in 
them the mistake lay. ‘Will you be kind enough 


to tell me the name of this place?’ he asked of a man | 


who happened to be passing by. 
* Place Dauphine,’ was the answer. 


M. Krukaine breathed freely, and next inquired for | 


the way leading to the Rue de |’Arbre. 

*I don’t know the street.’ 

M. Krukaine’s doubts returned. Perhaps this was 
not the Place Dauphine; but the man reiterated his 
assertion. Then where was the Rue del’Arbre? The 
man declared he did not know. 

‘But, my friend,’ coaxingly observed M. Krukaine, 
‘let me tell you it must be very near this spot.’ 

‘And let me tell you,’ testily answered the man, 
* there does not exist such a street in all Versailles.’ 

* Versailles!’ echoed M. Krukaine in a hollow tone. 

* Versailles!’ screamed Madame Krukaine. 

Alas, they were indeed in Versailles, which possessed 
a Place Dauphine as well as Paris! 
couple, forgetting all their causes of dissent, looked on 
one another in mute despair. Versailles was much 
farther from Paris than St Cloud; the rain still fell 
heavily ; a neighbouring clock struck twelve ; in short, 
their misery seemed complete. M. Krukaine, whose 
imagination seemed affected by the misfortunes of the 
day, scrupled not to declare that they were yon 
by an inexorable fatality. One moment he felt tempted 
to defy his destiny; but on second thought, he re- 
solved to delay doing this until he should be safely home 
—an event which, as he bitterly observed, did not seem 
likely to occur for some time yet. In the meanwhile, 
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everything which had occurred, learned from the indi- 
vidual who had a; them of their melancholy 
situation, that they would find a little inn in one of the 
neighbouring streets, where they might probably gain 
admittance for the night. It was not without much 
difficulty that the unhappy Krukaines succeeded in dis- 
covering this place of refuge, and in rousing the in- 
mates, who, on beholding their pitiable condition, con- 
sented to receive them, although they were unprovided 
with a passport. But even when they found themselves 
in a comfortable room, and to all appearance safe, M. 
Krukaine remained sceptical, and refused 
that their misfortunes were over. 

‘Don’t think yourself safe yet, my dear,’ he gravely 
observed to his wife, as they retired the night ; ‘ we 
are the victims of fatality.’ 

M. Krukaine’s first act on awakening the next morn- 
ing, and on ascertaining, though he declared himself 
astonished at such an escape, that be had not been 
spirited away during the night, was to send for a hatter, 
in order to replace the indispensable article of wearing 
apparel he had unfortunately lost. Of course he was 
dreadfully cheated ; the hatter knew that he lay at his 
mercy, and made the most of his advantage; but M. 
Krukaine was now prepared for anything, and he bore 
the imposition with a kind of desperate resignation. 


|| Madame Krukaine did not yield so readily to the de- 
l| crees of fate; she gazed with unutterable dismay on her 


bonnet, to which her parasol, through the agency of the 
rain, had imparted a green tint; and like those struck 
by some sudden calamity, she remained incredulous, and 
long refused to believe in the reality of this lamentable 
metamorphosis. When the Krukaines had breakfasted 
—and they now felt a sort of recklessness at whatever 
expenses they might incur—they secured a vehicle, of 
which the owner engaged to take them to their own 
door for what M. Krukaine termed an enormous sum; 
but this was of little consequence, as he had made up his 
mind to submit to all the exigencies of destiny until he 
found himself at his own door in Paris. There they 
arrived at length, after undergoing, as he observed 
in a melancholy tone, a series of unparalleled misfor- 
tunes. They had indeed the appearance of travellers 
returning from a disastrous voyage. Madame Krukaine’s 
features were haggard and fatigued; Alexander looked 
stupified and dirty ; and though M. Krukaine had suf- 
fered least in outward appearance, his startled air 
plainly bespoke the unhappy victim of fatality. 

The family had no sooner alighted from their con- 
veyance, than they perceived the sarcastic countenance 
from her win- 


* Why,’ she screamed out, ‘ where have you been all 
this time ; we were so uneasy? I hope you enjoyed 
yourselves. We had quite a delightful day of it I assure 
you; dined in the wood, and came home just in time to 
escape the rain. I hope you did not get wet. But dear 
me, what is the matter with your bonnet? Green! I 
declare ; surely it was yellow yesterday? And where is 
basket ? Ah! empty of all the good things by this, 

daresay?” And so the provoking woman went on, 
whilst the unhappy Krukaines, now resigned to any- 
thing, did not even attempt to retort, but retired to 
their apartment. 

For several days the Krukaines could think of no- 
thing but the disasters which they had met with in the 

rsuit of pleasure ; and M. Krukaine clearly proved to 

is wife that a more unhappy couple had never gone to 
the féte of St Cloud. His next act was to ascertain 
the precise sum they had spent in their unlucky expedi- 
tion. After a good deal of nice calculation, he found that, 
including the loss of the basket and hat, besides the 
total ruin of the bonnet and parasol, their expenses 
amounted to fifty-seven francs twenty-five centimes. 
Madame Krukaine raised her eyes and clasped her hands 
as she heard this lamentable result, from which she 
concluded that it was fect ruin to think of pleasure— 
4 sentiment in which husband entirely acquiesced. 


But even this soothing delusion was not granted to the 
Krukaines; for as Madame Brenu took good care to 
inform them of the exact sum which had been spent by 
the whole pic-nic party, they soon perceived that there 
are two methods of economising—one by which pleasure 
can be procured at a moderate expense, whilst serious 
loss and inconvenience are too frequently entailed by 
the other. The effect produced by this discovery is 
not yet known ; but it is thought that the fit of rheuma- 
tism from which M. Krukaine suffered shortly after the 
féte of St Cloud, considerably softened the rigidity of 
his economy, whilst the loss of her yellow bonnet pro- 
duced a similar effect on Madame Krukaine’s feelings. 

Though the Krukaines have not yet had the magna- 
— of acknowledging their mistake, they have lately 
manifested signs of improvement in a more liberal style 
of living. What must be considered a good sign of 
approaching common sense, was an observation which 
madame made the other day to a neighbour, ‘ that she 
was afraid there is no way of getting a franc for a cen- 
time ;’ or, as this wise saw may be Anglicised for gene- 
ral benefit, ‘THERE IS NO GETTING A SHILLING FOR A 
SIXPENCE.’ 


THE BREAKWATER AT PLYMOUTH. 


An account of this great work, the most successful of 
the kind éver executed in this country, which involves 
so many important principles in theory, and displays 
so much skill in the construction, can scarcely fail of 
being generally interesting. A large book, just pub- 
lished, at the expense of an eminent engineer, puts 
us in possession of authentic documents from which 
we may compile a connected narrative of the pro- 
ceedings from their commencement.* From the earliest 
periods of our history, Plymouth has been a much 
frequented port, well situated for trade, and the head- 
quarters of government expeditions. The town stands 
at the inner end of the inlet known as Plymouth 
Sound, of which the two extremities to seaward are 
the Lizard and Start Points. Properly speaking, the 
Sound comprises an area of three miles in length and 
width, receiving the waters of three rivers. The shores 
are hilly, and in some places project, so as to diminish 
the width to a mile and a half, and form bays more or 
less secure, which, before the erection of the breakwater, 
were the only refuge for vessels. The Sound is exposed 
to winds, ranging easterly and westerly over twelve 
points of the compass. The south-westerly are the 
most prevalent, and drive in waves from the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic with a force that appears alto- 
gether irresistible, and is often productive of disastrous 
effects. Notwithstanding these risks and inconve- 
niences, and the commercial importance of the station, 
nu attempts were made to remedy its defects during a 
long course of years; and although one of the most 
capacious harbours in the kingdom, it was really useful 
only in fine weather, or with the wind off shore. At 
length, in 1806, the idea of a breakwater was suggested 
by Earl St Vincent; and in the same year Mr Rennie, 
architect of the Bell-Rock lighthouse, and Mr Whidbey, 
a naval officer of great experience, were ordered by the 
Admiralty to make a survey, and draw up a report on 
the subject. Proposals had been made to construct 
= running out from the land on either side of the 

nd, as a practicable means of affording protection to 
shipping; but these were disapproved of by the sur- 
veyors, as favouring the deposition of shoals, and at the 
same time taking up the deepest water. Their recom- 
mendation was for a detached mole or embankment, to 
be built on a line of shoals, known as the San Carlos 
and Shovel Rocks, already existing in the middle of the 
channel, which would shut in an area of about 2000 
acres as a secure anchorage, and accommodate from 


* A Historical, Practical, and Theoretical Account of the Break- 


water in th Sound. ‘By Sir John Rennie, F.R.S,, &c. Folia 
Bohn, and J. Weale. 1843. 
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forty to fifty vessels of the line, besides merchantmen. 

surveyors’ report contained, in addition, the plans 
and specifications for supplementary moles, to project 
from the shore as circumstances might require. Most 
skilful precautions were taken against the formation of 
deposits and the influence of currents, and the calcula- 
tions, as shown by the result, were in all cases well 
founded. 

Here the matter rested until 1811, when it was again 
resolved to attempt something for the protection of the 
* magnificent harbour,’ one of the reasons urged being, 
that it was ‘so well situated for the stationing of his 
majesty’s fleets that are to oppose the navies of France 
and Spain.’ Projectors came forward with their schemes : 
the most noteworthy were those of General Bentham: 
he proposed to construct huge frames of wood, and 
moor them in the required situation, so as to break the 
force of the waves. ‘These were objected to, from their 
liability to be carried away by every gale. Another 
plan was put forward, which comprised the building of 
140 hollow towers of stone, each fifty feet in diameter, 
with walls six feet thick, to be floated out to the station, 
and there filled with stones, and sunk in two rows; the 
towers of the inner row opposite the intervals in the 
outer one: the force of the waves would thus be broken, 
while no impediment was opposed to the tidal currents. 
Some discussion arose out of these plans; but the mole 
or breakwater, as first recommended, was finally de- 


cided on. 

The depth of water on the rocks varied from five to 
eight fathoms; the proposed. structure was to be ten 
yards wide at top, seventy yards at the base, and to rise 
ten feet above the surface at low water. Experience 
had de’ the uselessness of throwing down a 
heavy mass, and trusting to its weight to resist attacks 
of the sea. Old ocean is not famed for docility: the 
action of waves, and other natural laws, had to be con- 
siderei; and ‘under all the circumstances, the plan of 
depositing loose angular blocks of rubble, or rough 
stone, as raised from the quarries, from half a ton 
to ten tons weight each, and upwards, mixed with 
smaller materials, in the line of the intended break- 
water, was considered the best and most advisable plan, 
and was accordingly adopted. ‘These blocks of stone, it 
was justly considered, would naturally find their own 
position, and slope or inclination, according to the depth 
of the water, the strength of the waves, and their own 
specific gravity; and after a time, would become wedged 
and consolidated together by the sea, in a much more 
effectual, substantial, and economical manner than could 
be effected by any artificial means; and great saving of 
time and cost-would be effected in carrying on the work, 
and in giving protection to the Sound. 

This method of throwing down rubble, which was 
known to the Tyrians and Carthaginians, had been 
adopted in constructing the harbours of Howth and 
Holyhead, but never before attempted in this country 
on so large a scale, or with so successful a result. Abun- 
dant materials for the work were found in the hills 
forming the shores of the Sound: the corporation of 
Plymouth offered to supply 2,000,000 tons of stone, free 
of charge, if quarried according to the terms they pre- 
scribed. The quarries, however, were opened at Oreston, 
a place which presented facilities for shipping the stone, 
and operations actually commenced in March 1812: 
rails were laid down, wharfs built, and vessels and 
machinery provided. Two mooring chains, 1200 yards 
in length, were sunk, one on each side of the site of 
the breakwater. Smaller chains, connected with buoys, 
were attached to these at certain intervals, to mark out 
the line of work. The larger stones were conveyed in 
vessels of iar construction, from seventy to eighty 
tons burden. These were fitted, both in the hold and 
on deck, with a double line of rails, with windlasses for 
heaving loaded trucks from below, and tilting platforms 
at the stern. The trucks, loaded at the quarry, were 
lifted in by powerful cranes, or, when the tide permitted, 
run on board by inclined tramways. The vessel, with 


her load, was then removed to the ground marked out 
by the mooring chains, and made fast at the required 
spot ; a truck was heaved up, run along to the tilting 
— and the block of stone dropped into its place, 
n this way the entire lading was deposited in less than 
an hour, and in favourable weather the vessels made 
three or four trips a day. Besides these, there were 
forty-five smaller craft, for the conveyance of smaller 
stones and loose materials for filling up interstices. The 
rails, trucks, wagons, and Vessels, were provided by the 
government, and kept in repair by the contractors, who, | 
on their furnished labour, tools, and implements, 
and powder for blasting. The expense of working the 
tilting vessels, and of conveying all stones above five 
tons in weight, was also borne by the government. | 
On the 12th August 1812, the Prince-Regent’s birth- 
day, the first stone was deposited on the Shovel Rock, 
As the best means of determining the length of the | 
structure, the work was commenced in the centre, and | 
carried towards the two extremities. By the end of | 
March 1813, 43,789 tons of stone had been thrown down, 
and in sume places the blocks appeared above water. In 
another year the mass was of sufficient size to affurda 
rotection to ships: the Queen Charlotte and some other 
vessels rode out a gale in safety, anchored inside 
the breakwater. Eleven hundred yards were above the 
surface in August 1815, when, instead of ten feet above 
low water, it was determined to raise the barrier to 
twenty feet, at which height it would be two feet above 
high water, and afford shelter to small as well as large 
vessels. The engineers’ anticipations as to the tidal 
currents were completely verified ; their flux and reflux 
were found to be scarcely if at all interfered with. In | 
November 1816, heavy gales broke out, and continued 
for several days; but the work stood firm, although 
300 yards were up to the full height. Two months 
afterwards, gales, at times fierce as a hurricane, and | 
accompanied by spring tides, set in, when the value | 
and efficiency of the breakwater were proved by the | 
preservation of the vessels anchored within it, while two | 
others beyond the line of protection were wrecked with 
a serious loss of life. About 200 yards of the rubble 
were displaced; blocks weighing from two to five tons 
were carried over from the outer to the inner slope. | 
The former had been built up one foot perpendicular for | 
each three feet horizontal, but after the gale the pro- 
portions were five feet to one. The sea had thus found | 
its own slope, and washed the rubble to an angle at 
which it would remain undisturbed. The slope of three 
feet to one was adopted, in deference to the opinion of | 
Mr Whidbey, although Mr Rennie had from the first 
recommended an inclination of five to one. In their | 
report to the Admiralty on the extent of the derange- | 
ment, the engineers declared that, far from being: in- | 
jured, the stability of the work was greatly increased, | 
the only circumstance to regret being that the storm | 
had not occurred twelve months earlier. In such an | 
undertaking a gale was the best artificer; and they re- | 
commended that the whole should be finished in the | 
same way, and left to the weather to prepare it for its | 
casing of masonry. In defiance of experience, the slope | 


of three feet to one was adhered to, and by the middle | 
of 1824, 1241 ¥ in length of the mass had been | 


raised to the full height of two feet above high water. 
In November of this year another gale occurred; the | 
tide rose seven feet higher than usual, 796 yards of the || 
work, comprising many thousand tons of stone, were || 
thrown over to the inner side, and the outer slope again | 
reduced to one foot perpendicular for five feet horizontal: 
below the level of low water no disturbance of the rubble | 
had taken place. 
Mr Rennie died in 1821. The Admiralty appointed |) 
four gentlemen, two of them the present Messrs || 
Rennie, to inspect the breakwater after the gale, and || 
draw up a report. After careful investigation, they 
determined to leave the slope at the angle formed by 
the sea; the centre line of the work was removed 
thirty-six feet nearer the shore; and the width of the 
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to forty-five feet. Both 
ved with the largest blocks of 
id the top laid at a curve of 
breadth, so as to throw off the 
readily from the surface. The granite paving 
was continually undermined and 
yy the waves where it met the low-water 
To remedy this defect, a benching or foreshore 
of rubble was thrown in, and brought up so as to cover 
several feet of the granite, to which it afforded com- 
fore protection, by breaking the force of the waves 
fore they reached the toe of the paving. Below or 
above this line but little risk of displacement was to be 
apprehended. Before laying down the surface blocks, 
the interstices of the rubble were filled with refuse 
and screenings from the quarries, to increase the sta- 
bility; and vent-holes were left in certain parts, to 
facilitate the escape of compressed air from below. In 
this way the work has gone on to the present time ; 
and so solid has it become, that it appears to be but 
one huge stone. Whenever excavations are required, 
they can only be made by quarrying in the usual way. 
The fact of the foreshore and lower blocks being thickly 
overgrown with seaweed, is considered the surest indi- 

cation of permanency. 

The centre line of the breakwater is 3000 feet long, 
from either extremity of which an arm or kant 1050 
feet in length runs off towards the shore at an angle of 
120 degrees. Three faces are thus presented to the sea, 
which have the effect of promoting the regular flow of 
currents, and preventing the eddies which would have 
been caused by one straight unbroken line, while the 
‘inrun’ and force of the waves are correspondingly 
weakened. Two entrances remain for the passage of 
shipping—the western one being 1600, and the eastern 
1000 yards wide, with ample depth of water for the 
largest vessels, and space for the discharge of alluvium 
brought down by the three rivers, besides affording 
means of ingress and egress in all winds, Everything, 
in fact, that was contemplated by the original pro- 
moters of the measure has been accomplished. A safe 
anchorage is provided without any loss of depth: sur- 
veys made so recently as 1845, prove that shoals have 
neither been formed nor inc 

In the first year of the works, 16,045 tons of stone 
were thrown down; in subsequent years, the quantity 
has varied from 4000 to 373,773 tons: the total in 
June 1847 was 3,620,444 tons. Seventy lineal yards 
of the eastern arm remain to be finished, which will 
require 50,000 tons more, making altogether 3,670,444 
tons. In addition to this enormous bulk, there are 
2,512,696 cubic feet of granite and other stone used in 
the paving and facings. The cost of limestone laid 
down on the breakwater is 1s. 10d. per foot, granite 
2s, 8d. The blocks of rubble not exceeding two tons 
in weight were quarried at 1s. per ton; conveyance to 
the work, and sinking, cost at first 2s. 10d. per ton, but 
as the contractors gained experience, the charge was 
reduced. In 1816 it was 1s. 10d., and in 1843-47, ls. 
The greatest number of workmen employed at one 
time was 765; at present there are but 120: masons 
earn from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day, labourers 2s. to 3s. 
The whole cost of the breakwater, when complete, 
which will be in the course of a year or two, will be 
L.1,500,000. 

In the original design of the breakwater, two light- 
houses, one on each extremity, were contemplated. 
The erection of a beacon, however, on the eastern arm, 
has been considered sufficient for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. This is forty-two feet high, surmounted by a hol- 
low copper globe six feet in diameter, contrived so that 
a shipwrecked seaman may take refuge within it. The 
end of the western arm was strengthened by facings of 
masonry, and finished off in a circular form, to serve 
as a foundation for the lighthouse, which was finished 
in 1844, It rises sixty-eight feet above the surface of 
the breakwater; the lantern is eight feet in height, 
supported by gun-metal pilasters, and provided with 


slopes | four refractors, and five tiers containing 118 mirrors. 


There is, besides,-a bell, which in foggy weather is 
struck a certain number of times every minute by 
clock machinery. The light can be seen at a distance 
of eight miles: it is red to seawards, and white when 
looked at from the land, or within the line of the break- 
water. 

So great were the protection and security afforded by 
the breakwater, that vessels of every class resorted to 
the Sound. A supply of fresh water was wanted to 
render the benefit complete. ‘This has since been found 
at Bovisand Bay, opposite the eastern arm. Here the 
authorities have established a reservoir capable of con- 
taining 12,000 tons of water, and erected a pier and jetty 
accessible at all times of the tide ; and water is supplied 
to any vessel at any time free of charge. 

In addition to the breakwater, there is much at 
Plymouth to repay the traveller for a visit: the dock- 
yard, extending over more than 100 acres; another, of 
nearly equal extent, in course of construction for steam- 
vessels ; and barracks, marine and military, for the 
accommodation of 3000 men. The great victualling 
establishment built in 1834, we are informed, ‘ covers 
a surface of about fourteen acres, which includes all 
the buildings and machinery for manufacturing and 
storing flour, bread, biscuit, beer, casks, fresh meat, 
vegetables, and water; the last distributed by flexible 
hoses, laid to the principal landing-places and wharfs, 
which boats and vessels can approach, and thus com- 
plete their watering without loss of time.’ Three small 
and imperfect establishments were superseded by this 
arrangement: they were far apart; when the wind 
served for one, it was contrary for another : the expense 
of shipping stores was consequently enormous, especially © 
when requiredinahurry. As Sir John Rennie observes, 
the system ought to have been changed years ago ; ‘ but 
we goon patching up old establishments, and submitting 
to the losses arising from them, whereas, with a little 
courage and determination to apply an effective remedy 
at once, we should be more than amply indemnified for 
all the expense incurred in making new and efficient 
establishments adapted to their several objects.’ 


ANDREW WYTOUN, THE CHRONICLER. 


Arter getting tired of the modern poets, with their eter- 
nal straining after the transcendental in thought, sen- 
timent, and description, it is pleasant to fall back upon 
some of the simple bards of bygone ages, who thought 
of little beyond a clear and faithful recital of events. 
One of those on whom the blasé critic of the present 
day might have some satisfaction in resting, is Andrew 
Wyntoun, who lived at the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and is only known 
to have written a Chronicle of Scottish history in verse. 
It was a simple time, before the revival of learning had 
spread to this island. The Stuart family was newly 
seated on the throne. Men alive remembered the wars 
of Edward III., by which Scotland had been brought to 
a condition of such distress, that her continued inde- 
pendence looks almost like a miracle. The great men 
of the country were the nobles, and the leading church- 
men, bishops, abbots, and priors: the king was com- 
paratively a weak power. Beyond these exalted classes, 
all was rudeness and darkness. And yet the people do 
not appear in general to have been ill off or unhappy. 
Andrew was himself a high ecclesiastical personage, 
being a canon-regular of St Andrews, and prior of the 
monastery of St Serf’s Inch, an insular establishment 
in Lochleven, in Fife. 

He tells us that he was requested to write a History 
of Scotland by a lord to whom he owed service, Sir 
John of the Wemyss, ‘ane honest knight, and of gude 
fame.’ This was a man of old family in Wyntoun’s time. 
If we are not mistaken, its lineal representative still sits 
in the grand old chateau, which it has occupied since 
the days of the Maiden of Norway—Wemyss Castle on 
the Forth. Such instances of permanency may there 
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be even in a country so harassed by external and civil 
wars as Scotland has been. Andrew begins before the 
beginning; for he prefaces his Scottish narration with 
asketch of ancient history generally, garnished with 
descriptions of the ark of Noah and of the spate (still 
a Scottish word for flood); of how the land of Afrik 
lies; how the land of Europe lies; and so forth. Even 
the early part of his history of Scotland is full of monk- 
ish tales, which might well have been spared, though it 
must be admitted they are not always as dull as they 
are incredible. For example, a notice of some of the 
wonderful doings of St Serf :— 


* In Tullibody ane ill spirit 
A Christian man that time tarrit ;! 
Of that spirit he was then 
Delivered through that haly man. 
In Tillicoultry, till a wife 
‘Twa sons he raised fra dead to life. 
This haly man had a ram, 
That he had fed up of a lamb, 
And used him to follow aye, 
‘Wherever he passed in his way: 
A thief this sheep in Athren stall,? 
And ate him up in pieces all. 
‘When 8t Serf his ram had missed, 
‘Wha that it stall was few that wiss’t.> 
On presumption, nevertheless, 
He that it stall arrested was ; 
And till St Serf syne was he brought : 
That sheep he said that he stall nought. 
And theretill for to swear an aith* 
He said that he wald not be laith ;5 
But soon he worthied® red for ebame ; 
The sheep there bleated in his wame ! 
Bae was he tainted shamefully, 
And at St Serf asked mercy.’ 


An awkward sort of miracle this last, surely, yet effectual 
for its purpose. 

Andrew was probably not unlearned after the manner 
of his age. He makes reference to both Homer and 
Virgil, to Horace and Ovid, to Josephus and to Valerius 
Maximus, The entire list of authors mentioned in his 
book is, however, limited. It fills only a page, and gives 
us a striking idea of the narrow field on which a literary 
man of that age was at liberty to pasture his Pegasus. 
He alludes with respect to his contemporary Barbour, 
whose metrical life of Bruce is a work of genuine merit. 
That he was not ill-informed on physical subjects, may 
pe yy from the explanation he gives of an eclipse 
sun :— 


* In the time that the host there lay, 
A great eclipse was of the sun. 
Therefore folk that was not won’? 
To see sic event as they saw there, — 
Abased® at that sight they were. 
But had they known the cause all 
That gars® sic eclipse to fall, 
They should not have abasing. 
Eclipse is nane other thing 
Than when the moon that runs near 
Till us, than does the sun by far, 
Happens even to come between 
Our sight and the sun, that is so sheen,'° 
It lets us the sun to see 
In as mickle quantity 
As it passes betwixt our sight, 
And of the sun lets!! us the light. 2 
The sun all time, withouten weir,'? 
Is in the self baith light and clear.’ 


He is not so enlightened, it must be confessed, on 
comets .— 


The comet a; 


ppeared that year (1401), 
A fair bright stern and a clear: 
That stern appearing signifies, 

As clerks find in great treatise, 


Death of princes and pestilence, 

To fall or wede'? with violence,’ &c. 
But this was a superstition which lingered long after 
his day. It is interesting, moreover, to find that this 
monk of four hundred years ago, while aiming at none 


the moral affairs of the world. Take as an example 
his remarks on Fortune :— 

* Wha will of Fortune understand, 

It is her law to be movand: 

Bhe were false, if she should be 

Stedfast standing in a ’gree.! 

Reproved she should not be forthy* 

Of falsehood and of treachery, 

For till overturn that is above 


Aye truly in that freedom last ; 
But when they trust her all their best, 
All that is given by that lady, 
She overturns it suddenly.’ | 
As a history, the Chronicle of Wyntoun is of course || 
not to be received with implicit credit. Where the || 
facts, however, can be authenticated from other | 
sources, the details given by Andrew may be adopted as 
good material for filling up the outline, being generally | 
minute and graphic. For the century of Bruce 
and his successors, his becomes of considerable | 
value, for there he gives many particulars which must | 
have been derived more or less directly from persons who 
had been eye-witnesses of, and actors in, the events. He | 
himself must have lived close upon the dismal time | 
during which Edward III. ravaged Scotland with a view 
to its subjugation ; accordingly, we find him rich in 
traits of that period, as where he tells that, from the 
desolation of the country, the deer waxed numerous, and | 
approached towns without terror. So likewise we may || 
suppose it to have been from immediate knowledge that | 
he described the simple, but well-meant legislation of || 
the warden of Scotland, Sir Thomas Murray :— 


* He gart ordain, in that tide, 
‘What man that through the land wald ride, 
Fra he lighted, he should knit 
His bridle fast ; and if that it 
Happened to be stolen away, 
The sheriff of that land should pay 
The price of that bridle then, 
But? lang delay, to that man. 
And that, before all other thing, 
Allowed should be intill reckoning, 
The next count, that that sheriff there 
Should give, where halden the "Chequer ware. 
He bade, that ilka* man alsae 
Should not frae their ploughs ta’> 
Their plough-irons, but let them lie 
On their ploughs, or near thereby ; 
And if they happened stolen to be, 
Till him that aught® them ordained he 
The sheriff to pay shillings twa, 
And that allowed to be alsae. 


A greedy carle soon after was 

Burning in sic greediness, 

That his plough-irons himself stall,” 

And hid them in a peat-pot® all. 

He plained to the sheriff sair, 

That stolen his plough-irons were ; 

The sheriff then paid him shillings twa, 

And after that he done had sae, 

Soon a great court he gart® set, 

Witting!” of that stealth to get. 

The driver he gart, and other ma, 

Sae be examined, that soon they 

Tald him that the carle them stall, 

And hid them in the peat-pot all, 

And took syne the payment. 

Therefore, by leal judgment, 

To the gallows he gart hari,'+ 

And there he gart hing up that carle.’ 
In pithiness this could not be excelled, except by the | 
conduct of the warden himself. 

Some of the particular actions which took in | 
the course of the wars are narrated by Wyntoun 
with no small force and ag while it never appears | 
that he has the least wish to exaggerate. There is, 
indeed, a merit in these parts of his Chronicle, that — 
would make us wonder that it has never been presen 
in a popular form, if we were not aware how difficult it 
is to induce the masses to read what they think anti- 
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markably well told :— 


That Edinburgh Castle sae 

Did to the land annoy and wae. * * * 
He thought to cast wetter, 

‘With Wat he treated of C 

That purveyed a ship intill ii Dundee, 

And hardy men therein put he. 

William Fraser was ane of tha’, 

And Joachim of Kinbuck alsae, 

And William Bullock, that was then 
The King of Scotland’s sworn man. * * * 
They feigned that they were merchants, 
That came there of their own chance, 
Out of England, with wheat and wine, 
And other sundry victuals. Syne 

Till Inchkeith they come in hy ;' 

And this Wat then of Curry 

‘Went to the castle, and can say, 

That merchants of England were they, 
That had made hither their travel 

In that land, with sindry victual ; 


They wald him send in the 

A present of victual and of wine ; 

And, wald he mair, he should syne 

Have at his will what he wald buy ; 

And that the master wald early 

Come, and a part of his shipmen, 

To speak with him, and bade him then 

Let them come hardily him till, 

And they should enter at their will. * * * 

The shipmen soon in the morning 

Tursed ? on twa horses their flitting ; 

Ane) a pair of coal-creels® [bare), 

covered well with cloths are ; 

The t’other barrel-ferrers twa ; 

Full of water als were they, 

Before, and they all twelve followand, 

Ilk ane a good burden in hand ; 

And rude Vivealis on their arming, 

To cover them for perceiving, 

And all their beards shaven were. 

Wat of Curry was with them there, 

That convoyed them upward the gait,* 

And went before them to the yett,5 

And fand the porter. ‘‘ Thir are they 

The warden spake of yesterday : 

| Open the yett anon,” said he: 

| Him had been better letten it be. 

The meikle yett opened he then, 
And he that neist was till him, ran, 
And laid him at the earth flatly. 
Then a staff took Wat of Curry, 
And set under the portcullis, 

| That come down might it on nae wise. 
Syne the coals and creels withal 
Upon the turnpike let he fall, 

| And ane syne blew a horn in by, 

Then in the castle raise the ery. 

| 


The folk syne sped them to the yett ; 


But they fand stout porters thereat, 
That them rencountered sturdily. 

They fought a while right cruelly, 
While that William of las, 

That in the walls ambushed was, 

Has heard the noise and the cry ; 

Then in the castle hastily 

He sped him fast. When he came there, 
Fighting he fand that there were ; 

But he that meliée staunched soon ; 
And in short time sae has he done, 
That the castle he has ta’en, 

And vanquished the castellans ilk ane. 
Some he took, and some he slew, 

And some fied down o'er the heugh.¢ 
The yetts he gart keep stoutly : 

They of the town then come in hy ; 

Of that winning they were all blythe, 
And Scottismen become right swyth.’ 


And, for till "have his maintaining, ° 


uated, however wrong may be in this supposition. 
fn reality, the language of Wyntoun is the English of 
the  saaperoa 61 day, with only a few obsolete words and 
phrases scattered and when presented, as 
it is here, in modern orthography, all that is necessary 
to understand it is to read a little more slowly and care- 
fully than usual. We select the account of the taking 
of Edinburgh Castle from the English in 1341, as an 
event interesting in itself, aud here, as we think, 


re- 


Flaste. 9 Packed. 8 Panniers. 
* Road, street. 5 Gate. © Precipice. 


men of the typography of Bensley, in two volumes, 1795, 
which was ape to the world under the care of David 
Macpherson, with a glossary and notes. — 


THE SORROWS OF A LIEUTENANT, R.N. 


I am a lieutenant in the royal navy. I am on half-pay, 
and have been so for several years. As it is weil known 
in our service, that nothing short of immense interest, 
or extraordinary merit, can insure promotion or advance- 
ment, a man who expects to get on should marry 
into some old family, have the command of a dozen 
votes in an intractable county, or invent some won- 
derful machine for doing that which human power has 
hitherto been unable to accomplish. Now it so happens 
I am unfortunately a married man. To commit bigamy 
would never do: my first chance of getting on is con- 
— stopped. With regard to the second means 

of promotion, I regret to say I am equally deficient, 
having not the shadow of a vote, or the power of influ- 
encing one. I iy however, an ingenious fellow; and 
the third mode is therefore widely open to me, which 
will yet serve to make an admiral of me before I die. 
To tell my tale, however, I must go back to the year 
182-, when William, our late sailor king, became 
lord high admiral of Great Britain. It was a happy 
moment for us tars: down to the very cabin-boy we all 
rejoiced. ~ Like triumphant electors, who had just 
secured the return of their favourite candidate, we 
naturally felt that we should now begin to look up— 
that the naval service, which had been neglected for 
many years, would obtain its fair share of patronage— 
that the soldiers would not now carry away the honours 
—that ‘ Britannia rules the waves’ would again become 
a popular air, and brevets prove a little less partial than 
hitherto. Of all this we received assurance by the pride 
with which our royal patron donned his admiral’s uni- 
form on every occasion, and the pleasure he evidently 
felt in talking like a British tar. The whole service 
rejoiced, but none more cordially than myself. I had 
just been placed on half-pay. Here was a brilliant 
opportunity for re-entering on active service, and 
‘winning honours at the cannon’s mouth.’ I had an 
invention, a long-perfected invention, one that would 
have done great credit to, and benefited the service in 
no common degree. Under the patronage of my own 
ingenuity, I determined to present myself before our 
royal chief. For weeks I watched the newspapers, 
anxiously following him through the course of visits he 
paid, and the inspections he made. I must confess I 
thought he was rather too fond of reviewing the red- 
coats, and not quite so liberal as I had expected towards 
his own brother officers. 

At last I heard that our gracious commander had 
arrived at Chatham, and was about to hold a levee. ~ I 
bought a new set of uniform (which, by the by, looked 
like an artilleryman’s turn out), mounted my swabs, set 
my fore and aft, and under the patronage of Sir ——, 
made my first bow to our royal head. 

* This is the + te po g officer of whom I spoke to your 
pr sahara: ” said Sir ——, as I made a sea scrape: 

is the person I mentioned.’ 

* Ain’t youon oy Al quickly demanded the duke. 

‘I am, your royal hi 

* Then pray, sir, er do you mean by appearing in 
uniform ?’ 

I had been told how best to please our chief, so I 
replied without hesitation—‘ It is not, perhaps, cus- 
tomary ; but I feared to appear, before one so exalted as 
a lord high admiral, dressed otherwise. If I have done 
wrong, I trust your royal highness will pardon me for 
the excess of my loyal zeal.’ 

In an instant he was mollified. ‘ All right—all right! 
What do you want, eh?’ 

* Nothing save your royal sanction to an invention I 
an-—— 
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* Yes, yes, I know: a telegraph, an extraordinary 
telegraph, isn’t it?’ 

* No, please your royal highness. My invention is 
pumps, by which an immense quantity of water may be 
drawn up and thrown to any distance required, so great 
is the force of them.’ 

* Pumps! pumps! fine things pumps : 
young gentleman, very creditable indeed. Sir ——, we 
must look to this young man. Where are your pumps?’ 

* They are in London.’ 


* Go and fetch them directly.’ 

* They will require some short time y 

What do you bother 
me for?’ 


‘For leave to submit them to your royal highness’s 


ir —— whispered something in the duke’s ear. 

* Well, well, that'll do. Bring them to me next 
Thursday at the Admiralty. Very creditable for a 
young officer to employ himself so well. Shan’t forget 
you: there, be off.” And I was at once dismissed. 

In what blissful dreams of hope did I now depict the 
almost certainty of employment and promotion awaiting 
my next interview, not to speak of the fortune I was 
sure to make. During the ensuing five days, away I 
trotted as happy as a prince. Loyalty is a delightful 
feeling: I never felt so buoyant, so happy in my life. 

On the following Thursday I was exact to my appoint- 
ment, and marched into the Admiralty hall with all 
the pride and consequence of a favoured protégé. I 
strutted up to the porter, on whom I had hitherto 
looked with no small degree of respect, but whom I 
now regarded as the mere menial of higher powers. 

*Iam come by appointment to see his royal high- 
ness.’ 

* You can’t see him,’ gruffly replied Cerberus, with- 
out even looking up. ‘ 

* I repeat I come by appointment.’ 

* You can’t see him, I tell you: his royal highness is 


* wait then.’ 

* It’s no use: I’ve no orders to admit you. Where 
are your vouchers ?’ ' 

* Tam an officer in the navy, and I give you my word 
of honour as such. I come by his royal highness’s 
commands. If you will take my name up, you will see 
I'm correct.’ 

* I shall do no such thing: you can’t see him; so it’s 
no use talking further.’ And the sulky old fellow 
turned to talk to a knot of flag officers, who were 
standing by, and who evidently looked upon the porter 
as a person of considerable power. 

* Gentlemen,’ said I, appealing to them, ‘ you will of 
course have no objection to bear witness to this scene, 
as I shall most certainly report it.’ They bowed. 
The old porter grinned a sneer at me, and I left the 
Admiralty mortified, yet determined on having ample 
revenge. 

I instantly went home and wrote an account of the 
occurrence to Sir ——; and the next day, to my great 
delight, I received a most polite reply, assuring me 
that my complaint should be atten to; the case 
would be thoroughly investigated ; and that if I called 
his royal highness would 


* Bravo, Sam!’ cried I, addressing myself— Bravo, 
Sam! you're a made man.’ 

On the day appointed, again I hurried to the Admi- 
ralty. No officious porter dared to stop me this time. 


* Ah, ah; come about the old story: been saucy, eh ? 
Tell him to come in.’ Ere the words were out of his 
mouth, old Cerberus walked in, no longer, however, the 
surly overbearing jack-in-office. The mighty were in- 
deed humbled. Crestfallen, he tremblingly ap hed. 
* So, sir, you've chosen to be impudent! Tell me, sir, 
when you refused to take this gentleman's word, did 


?’ 


* Please your royal highness, I am very sorry. The 
gentleman’—— And here, overcome by emotion and 
conscious guilt, he stopped short. 

I stepped forward and pleaded for him. 

s Wat Mr ——, as you solicit for him, I'll pardon 
him this once. You owe your pardon, do you hear, | 
sir? you owe your continuance in office to this officer's 
kindness. But now, listen to me: if ever I hear any- 
thing of the sort again, although, as I understand, 
you have been twenty-two years in the service, I'l] || 
turn you off at an instant’s notice, without a farthing 
of pension; so now look out. Come, no reply: cut |j 
your stick.’ And away went the penitent porter. He |j 
now turned to me. ‘ Where are your pumps?’ 

* Please your royal highness, I have brought only the 


8. 

*I want to see the pumps themselves: where are 
they? Can’t you run and fetch them ?’ 

* Impossible: they would take some time packing.’ 

* Well, then, go and pack them, and bring them here 
next week, and don’t come again without them. Do 
you hear, sir—eh? Let the next come in.’ 

I was ushered out, with my pet plans unopened in |} 
my hands. 

On the levee day following, behold me strutting into | 
the courtyard of the Admiralty, followed by a cart, in |} 
which my precious pumps were carefully placed, and 
two or three shabby-looking assistants, who were des- | 
tined to unpack them and carry them up stairs. Old |} 
Cerberus looked aaoey savage at me, and would || 
not stir from his chair to lend me a hand; but that | 
signified nothing. I had foreseen this, and, as I said 
before, brought my own men, who removed them from 
the vehicle, and p them in a chamber, which the | 
porter sulkily pointed out to me as the one in which | 
they were to be inspected. All this done, I waited half 
an hour, till his royal highness condescended to come and | 
look at them. After a short nod of recognition, and a 
significant ‘ hem,’ which rather indicated approval, he 
suddenly turned to me. ‘Pump away, pump away. 
Let us see how they work. Pump away, sir!’ 

‘I have no water, please your royal highness.’ 

‘No water! nowater! Then what did you bring the 
pumps for, eh?’ 

* By your royal highness’s commands.’ 

‘ True, true: but what’s the use of them if they wont | 
work? Can’t you get any water?’ H) 

A sudden thought struck me. | 

‘Please your royal highness, I'll remedy this in a | 
minute.’ | 

I rushed out, and ordered the men who had accom. | 
panied me to fetch half a dozen buckets of water. These 
brought, I conveyed the sock of my pump into one of | 
them, and began to work away. I caused the window 
to be opened, and to the great admiration of the lord 
high admiral and the officer that attended him, I ejected 
the water at least fifty yards into the space beneath. 
The duke was delighted. He rubbed his hands in an | 
ecstasy, and passed several glorious compliments on me. 


I wasa made man. I wouldn’t have given up my chance | 


for the swabs of a post-captain. At last he desired me 
to let him try his hand. Not content with pumping | 
out of the window, he pumped upon the ceiling, he | 
pumped at the door, he deluged the walls and all around; | 
and as the water sprang back from the force with which | 
it was driven, he continued to applaud the powers of | 
my pump, the utility of my invention. Tired at length || 
with his exertions, he suddenly stopped. i 
‘Here, take these pumps to Sir B. M——: tell him I 
approve of them highly; say I desire that he'll forth- || 
with report upon them officially. Lieutenant ——, you 
are a very meritorious young officer. Tell Sir B. M@—— 
to communicate his report to me forthwith; and do you 
hear, sir, come back to me next Thursday?’ And with 
these words he left me, while I hastened to Sir B. M—, 
who shook me cordially by the hand, assured me of his 
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readiness to further my interests, and congratulated me 
on my probable reward. 

Iiow I behaved that week I scarcely know. My head 
was light, lighter even than my purse, and my heart 
was the lightest of the three. I wrote to every one out 
of town a long account of good luck; I told e one 


}| in town the whole story. I left off boots, and walked in 


thin shoes, in order to make puns about ‘ pumps,’ and 
committed a thousand extravagances. I fancied myself 
already a man of rank and fortune, and spoke of ‘ Sep- 
pings and I——’ as the benefactors of the royal navy. 
At length the important Thursday arrived. As I 
walked through the hall with the air of a duke, having 
instantly been allowed free ingress on pronouncing the 
magical words, ‘ by appointment,’ I bowed with a patron- 
ising air to the now humbled porter. I felt that my own 
certain exaltation should make mecondescending towards 
others less fortunate. To two er three admirals, whom 
[had hitherto treated with the most distant respect, I 
now nodded with a familiar jerk, as much as to say, 
| ‘How do you do, my fine fellows?’ In a word, I was 
about as clated and proud as a jackdaw in borrowed 
plumes, or a peacock with his tail spread out. 
| ‘This time I was received more graciously than ever. 
| $0 condescending, so kind was the manner of my royal 
| patron, that I almost begarto lose sight of the immeasur- 
able distance of rank which placed him above me. His 
| encouraging manner, as he assured me Sir B. M——’s 
| report had been most favourable, sent me up to the 
| seventh heaven in a fit of ecstasy seldom equalled. 


| *And now, sir, how shall we begin with this ex- 
| periment ?’ 


erection ! 


| Vanished, my pumps despised ! 


‘May it please your royal highness, the best mode 
| will be to have a set of these pumps fixed on board a 

man-of-war, to give them a fair trial.’ 

‘Perfectly true: it shall be done. You will of course 
see them fitted yourself?’ 

‘Yes, your royal highness, I should like that.’ 

A pause in the conversation occurred; I ventured to 
interrupt it. 

‘On which of the vessels shall I place them?’ 

‘In one of the first that are about to sail.’ 
cannot do this without your royal highness’s 

r. 


‘I will give one.’ 

‘But, please your royal highness, at which dockyard 
am I to get them fitted?’ 

‘Which you like. But run away now: don’t you see 
I'm busily engaged? Do you want anything more?’ 

‘Merely a treasury order, your royal highness, for 
the expenses.’ 

‘Sir!’ cried the duke, starting up. 

‘The mere expense of placing them. I shall not ask 
anything for my own trouble, your royal highness, till 
they have been proved.’ 

The duke’s manner changed. 

‘You will cause them to be put up at your own 
expense.’ 

*My expense, your royal highness! Impossible! I 
am only a poor lieutenant on half-pay, without a six- 
pence to bless myself with, anxious only to benefit the 
service.’ 

He interrupted me. ‘Benefit the service indeed! 
and wont pay for your own trumpery! Here you 
come every day bothering me with your pumps, 
worrying ae ! heart out, and then wont pay for their 

ark ye, sir, up your traps there 
(pointing to my plans, which I had laid before him), 
pack them up quickly, and be off; and never let me 
clap eyes on you again as long as you live. Be off, sir, 
with your a And without condescending again 
to look at me, he turned his back, leaving me to hurry 
from the room, crestfallen and a my 


A year or two over. I hid my silent griefs in 
ope town, I tried to forget my unlucky pumps, 


ve my extravagances during the week of my 


delusion. By degrees I 
pointment, and was more than half determ to give 
up the naval profession, when one fine day I learned 
that our late commander had suddenly become our 
* Sailor King ;’ that blue jackets had come into fashion ; 
that his majesty always wore an admiral’s uniform in 
preference to any other dress; and that he had been 
heard to declare, now that he had the power, he would 
once more restore the glories of the ‘ wooden walls of 
old England.’ 

Again my hopes revived. My excellent invention 
once more rose to my view. Noniggardly excuses could 
now intervene to crush them. I hurried up to London, 
and ordered a full suit of regimentals (for our gracious 
sovereign had suddenly, in his great interest for our 
service, changed our facings, and given us a uniform 
closely resembling the artillery), and having secured an 
introduction, hastened to one of the first levees of our 
naval society. 

My heart fluttered in my bosom as it came to my 
turn to advance. I did so with no little agitation. I 
felt how much depended on the future opinion of my 
king. My name was lowly muttered. I made one step 
forward. Fortune, that arrant jade, placed something 
in my way. To this very moment I cannot say what it 
was; but some object or other either caught my foot, or 
got between my legs, or those limbs refused their office, 
or—but it matters not what the cause was, I fell down 
sprawling on the floor. The good-natured monarch took 
one pace towards me, and actually held out his hand to 
assist me. At this moment I raised my head: he 
espied me, and suddenly recoiled, as if bitten by an 
adder. ‘Take him away, take him away !—it’s that 
fellow with his pumps again ;’ and I was led out amidst 
a general titter, the word ‘pumps’ still ringing in my 


ears. 

From that hour to this I have never again visited 
court, or looked at my unfortunate invention ; studiously 
avoiding the presence of my superiors in the Admiralty, 
lest I should chance to inherit the subriquet of *‘Mon- 
sieur Tonson, R. N.’ 


TRAITS OF THE PENINSULA. 
Tue two countries of the Peninsula are in one res 
the least interesting in Europe. 
military convulsions that elsewhere excite, only disgust 
and confuse in Spain and Portugal. We are wearied 
by their monotonous extravagance, and turn away with 
contempt from the ceaseless spectacle of rebellion 
without patriotism, and loyalty without common sense. 
But for this very reason the character of the people is 
an important subject for philosophical inquiry, although 


gossipping, amusing production, full of sketches of man- 
ners, and stories of forgotten feuds, with a thread run- 
ning through it of personal adventure, which gives 
something like the charm of romance to the whole. 
Avoiding the politics as stale, and even the hairbreadth 
*scapes of the author, we shall devote a few columns to 
those details which bear most upon the character of the 


people. 

The following is the general opinion of our author :— 
‘If I could divest myself of every national partiality, 
and suppose myself an inhabitant of the other hemi- 
sphere, travelling solely fur my amusement, noting men 
and manners, and were asked in what country society 
had attained its most polished form, I should say in 
Portugal. This perfection of manner is perhaps most 


glories —_—— by an Englishman, when seen in that por- 
tion 


the aristocratic class which has adopted in minor 

points the refinements of the first European society, 

* Portugal and Galicia, with a Review of the Social and Politi- 
By the Earl 


eal State of the Basque Provinces. of Carnarvon. 
Third edition. London; Murray. 1848 


The "end. | 


one, unluckily, that has been but little treated by com- © 
petent observers. In such an inquiry, the book now | 
kreprinted by Lord Carnarvon® will be found of con- | 
siderable value—but only as materials. It is a lively, | 
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and has retained the spirit, while it has in some degree 
po exaggerated ceremonial, of the old Portu- 

. Portuguese politeness is delightful, 
Gen it is by no means purely artificial, but flows 
in a great measure from a natural kindliness of feeling.’ 
He then comes to particulars; asserting that in Por- 


those ancient and patriarchal halls, still where these 


forms—the legacy of a primitive and wholly different 
thus inflexibly maintained, it may be observed 
speaking, preserved equally te, and the 
on A test falsehood or deceit is held in generous dis. 


tugal the infliction of pain in conversation is not only | dain. 


disagreeable to both parties, but a proof of ill-breeding 
in the aggressor. A man will not even show that he 
is aware of being deceived by the person he is con- 
versing with, for fear of hurting his feelings! This is 
surely the ne plus ultra of politeness ; and after hearing 
of it, we are not s to be told that in Portugal 
society resembles a vessel impelled by a favouring 
breeze over a calm sea, undisturbed by any displeasing 


perceptible in English 
society hardly exists in Portugal: there are no ardent 
aspirations after fashion ; there is little prepared wit in 
Portuguese society ; and no one talks for the mere pur- 
pose of producing an effect, but simply because his 
natural taste leads him to take an active part in con- 
versation. In spite of manners apparently artificial, 
society is more unaffected in Portugal than superficial 
observers would at first suppose. Dandyism is un- 
known among their men; and coquetry, so common 
among Spanish women, is little in vogue among the 
fair Portuguese. They do not possess to the same 
extent the heady passions and romantic feelings of their 
beautiful neighbours; but they are softer, more tract- 
able, and equally affectionate.’ These women, how- 
ever, though naturally lively, witty, and observant, 
have but little conversation, in the proper sense of the 
term, and can only be properly appreciated by those 
who form part of their own circles. This characteristic 
politeness ‘appears in the intercourse of the higher 
with the middling and lower orders, and softens the 
natural jealousy arising from the distinctions of rank. 
An English gentleman, unprovided at the moment with 
money, sends a beggar to the devil; the sovereign of 
Portugal calls him his brother, and regrets that he has 
nothing to offer him. The pride of the Portuguese 
fidalges is chiefly directed against each other, and 
usually relates to their family alliances. A Puritano— 
that is, a fidalgo who traces a purely noble descent from 
the earliest times—is su to form an unequal 
alliance when he unites himself to the scion of any 
house, however illustrious, if mt also a Puritano by 
descent. The higher will not ally themselves to the 
inferior nobles, and these again will form no connection 
with the commonalty. But precedency of rank is occa- 
sionally superseded in public opinion by ancient birth ; 
and some untitled families have constantly refused to 
marry into the houses of particular grandees, because 
their own descent is unquestionably more ancient, and 
therefore considered more illustrious.’ 

But the kindly flow of Portuguese society is only seen 
in the lowlands, and in the larger congregations of the 
people. In other parts of the country we find something 
very different. In the Traz os Montes, for instance, ‘ the 
stately manners which characterised the nobility of the 
feudal world are still sometimes retained among the 
_— of the great. I have said that a strong feeling 

of vassalage exists in their dependants; a haughty 
sense of superior birth divides these nobles from the 
rest of society: even in the bosom of their own families, 
and where their nearest affections are engaged, a solemn 
and somewhat unbending spirit marks their social 
habits ; indeed, where the ancestral forms are kept 
up in their ancient rigour, the children of the house 
ped te apartments in the distant wings of the 
Baws and long after the period of 

psed, receive on bended knees the 

blessings thes They are not itted to 
take their meals at the same board with their parents, 
and must not remain covered in their presence, or even 
sit down without express ission. But although 
the familiar habits of life have not invaded 


‘But however strict the forms occasionally maintained | 


in these antiquated establishments between parent and 
child, a graduated subordination of respect appears to 
pervade the household; a similar homage is exacted by 
the children from those beneath them, and a similar 
state observed, In many great families, the young lady 


of the house, even when she merely goes out to take the | 
air, is preceded by the escudeiro, or shield-bearer of the | 


family; though he now no longer carries the shield, but 
only walks a few paces in advance of his charge, with a 
solemn and 


hat humbly in his hand. These shield-bearers, at- 


tached to noble families, were formerly, like our ancient | 


esquires, gentlemen by birth, though for the most part 


greatly reduced in circumstances.’ The humility of | 


servanta, however, is conjoined with an extent of fami- 


liarity from which the pride of the English—among | 
‘ A a 
servant standing behind his master’s chair corrects his | 
statements if he considers them erroneous, and not un- | 
frequently makes observations on any question under | 
discussion. A grandee of the kingdom attempted to } 


whom no such humility prevails—would revolt. 


combine the dignity of his elevated station with the 
national habits of familiarity towards his domestics by 


a whimsical mode of proceeding; for he invited them to | 
join the family circle at cards, but required them to | 


remain on one knee during the whole of the game.’ 


This grandee, however, was an exception. The kindly | 
feeling between the family and the domestics is general | 
throughout the country; although persons of rank are | 
proportionately rigorous in questions of ceremony with | 


each other. In illustration of this latter peculiarity, the 
To amusing anecdote is told by our author :— 
I call 


led one morning on a high dignitary of the | 


church, and ascending a magnificent staircase, 


passed 
through a long suite of rooms to the apartment in which | 
the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having concluded | 


my visit, I bowed and departed, but turned, according 
to the invariable custom of the country, when I reached 
the door, and made another salutation; my host was 
slowly following me, and returned my inclination by one 
= profound; when I arrived at the door of the 
nd apartment, he was standing on the threshold of 

the first, and the same ceremony again passed between 
us; when I had gained the third apartment, he was 
occupying the place I had just left on the second; the 
same civilities were then renewed, and these polite 
reciprocations were continued till I had traversed the 


whole suite of apartments. At the banisters I madea | 


low, and, as I supposed, a final salutation; but no: when 
I had reached the first landing-place, he was at the top 
of the stairs ; when I stood on the second landing-place, he 
had descended to the first ; and upon each and all of these 
occasions our heads wagged with increasing humility. 
Our journey to the foot of the stairs was at length com- 
mp I had now to pass through a long hall divided 

y columns to the front door, at which my carriage was 
standing. Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I 
turned and found his eminence waiting for the expected 
bow, which he immediately returned, continually pro- 
gressing, and managing his paces so as to go through 
his share of the ceremony on the precise spot which 
had witnessed my last inclination. Ks 


still continued, after d entered my carriage, as the 
bishop stood with uncovered head till it was driven 


A Portuguese gentleman never quits an apartment, 
after having taken pen without ianieg round at the 
door (as actors do on the English stage) to make a parting 


measured step, bareheaded, and holding his | 


I approached the | 
hall door, our musteal salutations were no longer occa- || 
sional, but absolutely ogee ; and ever and anon they | 
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obeisance to the ladies; and this is expected by them as 
a matter of course, and gracefully responded to, ‘ When 
upon any occasion,’ says our author, ‘a Portuguese ten- 
ders his arm to a lady, he is bound to proffer his left arm, 
on the chivalrous principle that the heart, the seat of 
the affections, should be as nearly as possible in 
juxtaposition with the fair being to whom, for the 
moment at least, the homage of its possessor is due,’ 
Why, then, is the right arm offered in most other Euro- 
countries? Because, we shall be told, it is the 
Peat. The writer of these paragraphs had once the 
misfortune, through momentary inadvertence, to tender 
his left arm to a Russian lady of a much higher rank 
|| than his own, for the purpose of leading her to the 
dining-room, when she started back as if he had struck 
her in the face, and sweeping round with the air of a 
|| tragedy queen, took hold of his right arm, An English 
|| or @ French lady, he ventures to think, would have 
|| attributed the solecism either to ignorance or forgetful- 
|| ness, and have accepted with a smile what was offered 
|| to them, without making any fuss about the matter. 
|| Ceremony, however, interposes its chilling effect only 
| in the higher circles of Portuguese society: elsewhere 
|| there is a delightful simplicity, which reminds one of 
what provincial Scotland was some quarter of a century 
ago, ‘In the evening, I accompanied a friend to a 
party at the house of a Portuguese lady. She had two 
| daughters, the eldest a pretty person, with pleasing 
manners, and extremely well informed, the youngest a 
|| very decided beauty. The party were playing at blind- 
| man’s-buff when I entered; a game in which, as it is 
|| played in Portugal, success depends upon the rapid 
recognition of different persons by their voices. Being 
immediately by ay to take a part, I was blindfolded, 
|| and placed in the centre of the ring. I first, however, 


| pleaded ignorance of every individual present; upon 
| which the lively beauty led me round the circle, hastily 


naming every person—an ingenious operation, which did 
not much assist me, as I could not bear in mind a 
|| volley of names which I had never heard before. How- 
|| ever, trusting to chance, I my career, and soon 
touched a lady with the wand. I asked the regular 
question, and was answered in the feigned voice as 
regularly assumed, “ Whom have ye found?” was 
the general cry. I paused, “ Well, but mention some 
|| one; the game is at a stand-still.” But I could specify 
noone. I looked stupid, and my new friends probably 
thought me profoundly so: at length, by a prodigious 
|| exertion, I was delivered of a name, but it did not 
| enlighten the party; and I afterwards discovered that 
the name I had given was a compound of two or three 
others, which had become most egregiously mixed up 
in my puzzled brain. This attempt having proved un- 
| successful, I exclaimed, “ La dame qui est habillée en 
noir.” “* Mais nous sommes toutes habillées en noir,” 
| was the porpiexing reply. At length I named the< 
| eldest demoiselle of the house, “No, it is not; it is 
| C——,” said the young beauty, naming in a 
| lively tone of mock reproach, perhaps a little displeased 
| that so soft a voice once heard should not be imme- 
| diately recognised. We played several other games. 
| Every lady was required to sigh for a particular gentle- 
man, who in turn was called upon to sigh fora lady, 
and generally felt bound in gratitude to mourn for her 
who had mourned for him, This reciprocal grief was 
very diverting. As might naturally be a a sigh 
|| is rarely bestowed on the real object of the mourner’s 
poten, So closed an evening of uninterrupted good- 
| humour. 
| The‘ calm flow of society’ in Portugal (when unin- 
| terrupted by religion or politics) ap to depend 
| upon the calm flow of individual feeling. This may 
|| be broken occasionally, and exhibit all the pheno- 
mena of emotion; but in an instant the confusion 
is over, and everything is as placid as before. Our 
| author tells a story on this subject—a romance, if 
you will call it so, but still a Portuguese romance 
— where excitement is expected, but never comes. 


* Soon after I left Ovar, I overtook § young woman, 
of great personal attractions, journeying to 
attended by three servants. I greeted her, g to 
the custom of the country ; and as we were travelling on 
the same road, we naturally fell into a conversation, 
which she kept up with liveliness and spirit. Her ser- 
vants were barefooted: they wore a red sash, a laced 
jacket with rich silver buttons, a large hat, and ear- 
rings of solid gold. The curious mixture of familiar 
dialogue and good-natured authority which characterised 
her intercourse with them, seemed to realise the de- 
scription of the Grecian dames amid their handmaids ; 
other circumstances contributed to keep up the illusion. 
Her regular and noble features reminded me of those 
beautiful models of ancient art with which no modern 
sculpture can bear competition. Her costume might in 
some degree be considered classical, and was admirably 
adapted to set forth the faultless outline of her face. 
She stopped at a friend’s house near Oporto, and we 
separated ; but we afterwards renewed our acquaintance, 
and I heard nce obey the story of her life— 
a simple but romantic tale. It is but short, for she was 
still very young. 

* She became acquainted, at the early age of sixteen, 
with a young man, only a few years her senior, but 
greatly her superior in rank. Acquaintance gave birth 
to attachment, and the difficulties which prevented their 
union heightened that feeling into the most ardent love. 
Her lover’s family contemplated the possibility of such 
an event with dread; but her father encouraged their 
intercourse, and the plighted couple met every evening 
under the shade of the garden fig-tree, and exchanged 
vows of eternal fidelity. The impetuous but resolute 
attachment of her young admirer at length appeared to 
overcome the opposition of his family; and he arrived 
one evening at the trysting-place in high spirits, and 
entertaining sanguine hopes. ‘They spent a few delight- 
ful hours in the full enjoyment of reciprocal confidence, 
and separated with the belief that they would speedily 
be united, to part no more; but from that hour they 
never met again either in sorrow or in joy. Her lover's 
father, anxious to avert from his family the disgrace of 
an unequal alliance, had appeared to relent, for the pur- 
pose of executing his designs with greater facility. He 

already conferred with the civil authorities, and 
that very night his son was arrested, and conveyed toa 
place of strict confinement, where he was seized with an 
infectious fever, of which he died in a few days, in spite 
of every exertion to save him. 

* She married two years afterwards, and confessed to 
me that she was perfectly happy. A prior attachment 
sometimes continues to exist in a woman’s mind long 
after marriage; but except in a person of very deeply- 
rooted affections, rarely survives the birth of a child: 
from that hour the current of her thoughts becomes 
changed ; new duties, new feelings, new hopes arise, to 
banish former regrets, and 

* She who lately loved the best, 
Forgets she loved at all.” 


of those sudden bursts of quick and sensitive feeling 
which seem inherent in the southern temperament. 
Although she spoke of her first ill-fated lover with calm- 
ness, almost with indifference, and confessed that she 
had long ceased to regret the difficulties which prevented 
their union, yet once, as she dwelt upon past scenes, and 
recalled a thousand instances of his boyish devotion, 
her voice changed, her dark eyes filled with tears, and 
her whole soul seemed to revert, with undiminished 
affection, to the object of her early love. Her emotion 
was but transient; yet Iam convinced that, while it 
lasted, she would have renounced e earthly tie to 
be restored to him who had been the first to win her 
affections, and was then mouldering in the grave.’ 

The word romance draws our attention to another 
bit, a brief incidental picture, which Scott would have 
considered as capital materials, The noble » are 
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a train of domestics, and evidently decorated to the 
utmost advantage. Her dress was extremely anti- 
quated, but had been gorgeous in days of yore; it was, 
I have little doubt, an heirloom in the family, and had 
probably been worn by herself, and by her maternal 
ancestors for some generations past, on every solemn 
occasion. The soldiers received her with every demon- 
stration of formal respect. The stately dame began by 
saying she had only just been informed that a party of 
troops engaged in the royal service were quartered in 
a miserable building near her house. She expressed 
her hopes that no circumstances displeasing to his 
majesty’s government had given rise tosuch an unusual 
occurrence ; she trusted her devout aspirations on this 
head would be confirmed, but at all events esteemed it 
the bounden duty of a loyal subject to congratulate the 
troops on their safe arrival, and to assure the individual 
intrusted with the command that the loyalty which 
had ever distinguished her family had suffered no dimi- 
nution in the person of their actual representative. 
- She concluded by declaring that her house, her grounds, 
and all her goods were at the entire disposal of the 
king’s troops as long as they remained in the neigh- 
bourhood. The sergeant answered in a strain as 
formal and polite, and in language far above his station : 
he thanked her for the affection which she bore the 
royal cause, and for this mark of attention to his ma- 
jesty’s servants. He spoke in gratifying terms of the 
proverbial loyalty of her house, and wished that his 
majesty possessed more supporters, true-hearted as 
herself, in these degenerate times, when in too many 
instances the son had fallen away from his father’s 
faith. He touched lightly, and with address, upon the 
object of the expedition, and concluded by declining 
her offer of accommodation, as the night was far spent, 
and his troops were obliged to renew their march at 
break of day. A profusion of parting compliments 
were then exchan which, time and considered 
rather entertaining. The door was opened 


—* Wide and high, 
To let the queen and her train go by.” 


Two menials went forth in advance to clear the way, 
and after them paced forth the pompous dame; then 
all her attendants followed; but it must be confessed, 
their ragged attire spoke ill for the fortunes of the loyal 
and illustrious line.’ This scene reminds one of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden and ‘ his most sacred majesty ;’ but 
the Portuguese adjuncts, as the reader may gather 
from the context, render the above much more striking. 
The ruined hut, the wild features and picturesque 
costumes of the soldiers, muleteers, and peasants, bask- 
ing in the ruddy light of the fire, and rising with the 
politeness of the country to receive their distinguished 
visitor—all serve to throw an air of romance over an 
incident which would otherwise have been merely ludi- 
crous. The dresses of the bystanders may be taken 
from another page :—‘ The strange wild figures that 
meet the eye in some of the sequestered parts of Spain, 
and recall the memory of another age, are not here 
to be seen: here, indeed, we do not see the pilgrim in 
his partycoloured garment, the courier with his breast 
of fur, bare neck, and waist encircled by a belt crowded 
with quaint devices rudely traced, as if to guard the 
wearer against a host of Gouls and Afrits. These 
uncouth do not in this of the country 
startle, yet delight the eye by grotesque appear- 


ance; still there is much beauty of costume: the men 
were attired in satin waistcoats, richly figured; and of | 
a crimson colour; some had handkerchiefs tied round 
their heads, after the Oriental fashion, but not in the | 
graceful folds of the turban, as I have seen them worn 
in that paradise of the Christian world—the Vale of | 
Murcia. Many of the boys, and some of the men, were 
dressed in a loose garment, resembling in form, but not | 
in beauty, the Highland kilt; and a broad- brimmed 
hat, a red scarf, and a blue jacket, not worn but thrown 
over the shoulder, complete the provincial dress. They 
also carry the pao, or long pole, as in the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon,’ 

The stories with which the night was whiled away 
on this occasion related to the spectral wolves common | 
likewise in Breton superstition, and to a more original | 
band of robbers, whose magical number—thirteen—was | 
never diminished even by the death of one-half of the | 
band. It mattered not what casualties they met with, | 
what troopers they lost, when they were mustered after | 
the fray, the force was undiminished and thirteen voices | 
answered to the roll-call! Another singular supersti- | 
tion is described in a later page:—‘ I was ill and shiver- | 
ing, though the evening was really warm; I therefore | 
gladly established myself in the kitchen for the sake of | 
its roaring fire. The room was spacious and imper- | 
fectly lighted, the chimney huge, and the roof high and | 
pointed. Here I observed a man of singular appearance, | 
sitting apart, not speaking himself, or spoken to by || 
others. His face was pale and haggard, his eyes deep 
sunk, and his hairs were prematurely gray. 

‘ The Borderer whispered in my ear that he was one 
of the dreadful Lobishomens—a devoted race, held in | 
mingled horror and commiseration, and never men- 
tioned without emotion by the Portuguese peasantry. | 
They believe that if a woman be delivered of seven 
male infants successively, the seventh, by an inexpli- | 
cable fatality, becomes subject to the powers of darkness, | 
and is compelled on every Saturday evening to assume | 
the likeness of an ass. So changed, and followed by a | 
horrid train of dogs, he is forced to run an impious race 
over the moors and through the villages, nor is allowed 
an interval of rest till the dawning Sabbath terminates | 
his sufferings, and restores him to his human shape. } 

‘ If, therefore, a peasant chance to meet a pale and 
weary traveller at an early hour on a Sunday morning, 
he shudders, and in fancy sees the traces left by the 
infernal chase upon the stranger’s haggard countenance. 
A wound inflicted upon the poor victim of this unhal- 
lowed agency during the very act of transformation, can 
alone him from this accursed bondage ; a libera- 
tion supposed to be most rarely effected, use few | 
men have courage to behold the appalling change in 
progress, and still fewer have sufficient coolness to strike 
the critical blow at the exact moment. Such is the 
superstition of the Lobishomens, diffused more or less | 
over the whole of Portugal, but subject to different ver- 
sions in different districts, and only credited implicitly | 
in the wild and lonely wastes of Alentejo.’ 

We have now done. Our notice is a thing of shreds 
and patches—just like the book; of the amusing parts 
of which it may be taken as a fair specimen. 


WAR. 


The operations of genuine war may bear a triumphant 
aspect ; but that is only the fair disguise with which men 
cover the gravest and saddest of human intentions. 


*,* INFORMATION FoR THE Peor_e.—We are obliged to several 
pondents—particularly to 8. M.—for some valuable sugges- 
tions, which shall be duiy attended to. 
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rested by the royalists, and travelling under the escort | 
i of soldiers, has arrived at a small village, where the ,* 
‘ party halt for the night in a ruinous building. Here 
they sup upon black broth and bread of the same 
, colour, and after this refection, draw in around a roaring 
% fire, to amuse one another with stories of sorcerers and | ij 
b banditti. ‘The night was far advanced, when a loud Uf 
| knocking was heard at the door; two servants being 
NN] admitted, announced the approach of their mistress— 
y the most influential person in the immediate neighbour- ri 
I hood. Directly afterwards, she appeared, followed by | 
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